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If I’veesaid it” once, wt ve 
said it a hundred times—the 
Co-op’s just my cup of tea! 
It’s simply unbelievable the 
amount of money I’ve saved 
in the past few years, simply 
by letting my dividends stay 
inthe Co-op. And now there’s 
a National Membership* 
scheme there will be bigger 
savings than ever. 

Think of what you buy 
when you’re on holiday! And 
the number of times in the 
past twenty years I’ve spent a 
night or two nights over at 
Ravensthorpe with Dora— 
there’s always something the 
matter with that lass; and 


when it’s not her it’s been one 
of the kiddies—and I’ve always 


had to pop out and get 
something or other at the 
local Co-op. Why, I reckon 
National Membership is an 
extra lump of sugar in the cup. 
Afid’ then #there’sseGiW7S 
goods. Buying them makes a 
difference, too—a penny less 
here and a penny less there on 
one’s daily necessities soon 
mounts up. No, if Ive said 
it once, I’ve said it a hundred 
iumes—the Co-op’s just my 
cup of tea!” 


* Since the 31st Fanuary members of 
Co-operative Societies covering 95%, 
of the Movement’s membership have 
been able to buy at ANY store in 
the Scheme dividend 
remitted to their own Society. In 
short, a member can now shop away 
from home still get Co-op 
dividend. 
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SONG OF SIXPENCE 


PROBABLY a number of our readers, 
when they learned of our intention to 
cut the price of the magazine by half, 
expected us to appear as a handful of 
ragged sheets, stamped with the un- 
mistakable marks of dereliction and 
imminent decay. This, as you see, is 
not the case. OUR TIME appears this 
month in sprightlier guise than ever, in 
defiance of all the laws of 
economics, and the gloomy 
prognostications of austerity. 
In fact, the change in price 
is a signal of our chief 
strength, which is faith and 
confidence in our readers and 
our potential public. To those 
for whom this magazine is 
produced and to whom it 
addresses itself, a shilling is a 
definite sum of money, a 
precious sesame for gas and 
electric meters. Sixpences, on 
the other hand, are “ expend- 
able.” One gets rid of them quickly, 
before they slip through the seams of 
trouser-pockets. How much of the public 
selection of reading material is deter- 
mined by the psychology of coins ? 


FOUR-AND-TWENTY BLACKBIRDS 
Besides, we must confess to being 
attracted by the traditional and esthetic 
aspect of the matter. From Elizabethan 
days it appears that sixpence was the 


current price of a song. “ Here’s six- 
pence. Now for a song!” cries Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek; and in a little- 


known piay of Beaumont and Fletcher 
we hear a character demanding “a song 
for sixpence.” 

But it was that better-known “Song 
of Sixpence” which introduces the 
four-and-twenty blackbirds, which seems 
to us the most appropriate to our own 
case. Our four-and-twenty pages, baked 
(no one can say “ half-baked’) in the 
light and delicious crust of M. Andre 
Francois’ cover, will certainly begin to 
sing with varying tones as blackbirds 
(who are also the supreme satirists of 
the bird-world) eminently should, as soon 
as this particular pie is opened. We are 
confident, at any rate, that our confection 
would satisfy the author of a book called 
Epulario, or the Italian Banquet, pub- 
lished in 1598, which contained a recipe 
for the making of a pie in which “the 
birds remain alive, and will flie out as 
soon as the crust is cut” a happy con- 
ceit which seems to have been fashionable 
at distinguished banquets in the  six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 

As to the “ pocket full of rye,” you may 


rs Erne: 


take that, if you like, as referring to the 
matter from which is distilled the pure 
spirit which infuses these pages. But 
whether His Majesty is in fact a regular 
reader of OUR TIME, we are unable to 
confirm. 


TWO GIANTS 


In this number we are celebrating par- 
ticularly two great artists in 
whose persons are prefigured 
the answers to so many of the 
current literary and musical 
controversies. The acknow- 
ledged greatness and origin- 
ality of Pushkin and Verdi 
as artists is only commen- 
surate with the popularity of 
their works, and their forth- 
right implication in the for- 
ward social movement of their 


own time. Both stand out as 
giants both in _ intellectual 
range and human feeling. 


And for neither were the difficulties of 
life and artistic development any less 
than those facing us today. The glorious 
performance of Verdi’s Requiem under 
Da Sabata, and his masterpieces of opera 
now being presented at the Stoll Theatre 
in London, give us an opportunity to be 
enthused by his abundant sense of life 
and confidence in man. And the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Push- 
kin’s death will, we hope, be an occasion 
to widen our familiarity with the works 
of the father of Russian literature. 


ART OF FILM 


In the middle of the economic turmoil 
of the film crisis, there has been heard 
from time to time a faint argument going 
on about something called “ independent 
frame.’ Like ourselves, we suspected 
that many of our readers were not per- 
fectly clear what this technical develop- 


ment in the making of films really 
involved. 

Oswell Blakeston, who is one of the 
best known and most experienced 


writers on film art in this country, has 
explained in this issue exactly what 
‘independent frame” is in present studio 
production. In a subsequent article he 
will look into the future of film and the 
opportunities which are opened up by 
this development. A timely reminder that 
while film production has reached the 
scale of an important industry, it remains 
fundamentally an art: and that the 
economic and artistic aspects of film 
development are never independent of 
each other. 
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MICHAEL WHITTOCK 


A Man not afraid of Life 


IF YOU ever want to find a book on 
Russian literature in the St. Marylebone 
Central Library, you will have to look 
for it on the inconspicuous shelf labelled 
““Minor Literatures”. A hundred and 
fifty years ago, such a classification would 
have been correct. During the eighteenth 
century, Russian literature was a pale 
imitation of the literatures of the West. 
With a reading public limited only to the 
nobility, many of whom despised their 
native tongue and spoke nothing but 
French, it is hardly surprising that the 
few native Russian authors began by 
copying the French classical writers and 
the English novelists of the sentimental 
school. It was the destiny of one man— 
Alexander Pushkin—to perform in the 
field of literature the task to which Peter 
the Great had devoted his life—that of 
making Russia catch up with the rest of 
Europe. The continuity of achievement 
which was attained in Russian letters dur- 
ing the period of their finest flowering, 
the nineteenth century, was made possible 
by the genius of Pushkin. That combina- 
tion of romanticism and realism, lyrical 
beauty with its feet on the ground, poetic 
realisation of everyday experience which 
characterises the work of the great writers 
of Russia—that is the heritage of Push- 
kin. Without him there could have been 
no Lermontov, Gogol, Turgenev, 
Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Gorky, as we know 
them. 


When Pushkin was born in 1799 the 
Russian literary language was false and 
stilted, divorced from everyday speech, 
scornful of the homely metaphors and 
rich idioms of the people. Pushkin 
fashioned it into the strong and graceful 
instrument it has now become. He dug 
deep into folk-legends and sayings for 
his inspiration ; he made Russian people 
conscious of the power and beauty of 
their own language, long regarded as 
something to be ashamed of, a language 
for peasants and house-boys. 

The most striking thing about Pushkin’s 
work is his extraordinary craftsmanship : 
never a word too many or too few, the 
most perfect harmonies and cadences, 
verbal music which renders the trans- 
lator’s task supremely difficult. He 
mastered the secret of turning the most 
ordinary experience or conversation into 
exquisite poetry. And yet his poetry 
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Alexander Pushkin, 1799-1837 


A self-portrait in the State Literary Museum, 
Moscow. 


never fails to give the impression of 
absolute ease and spontaneity. 

Pushkin will remain great because of 
his universality: he was able to be a true 
European, a man imbued with the spirit 
of the Renaissance, a man of the world 
in the best sense of the phrase—and yet 
all his life he remained the very embodi- 
ment of Russian nationality. He gave to 
his public a sense of pride in their nation- 
ality, showed them that Russia had much 
to bequeath to Western Europe as well 
as to receive. Today, as he himself 
prophesied in one of his finest poems, 
his works are known from end to end 
of his mighty country. Perhaps there is 
no other poet in the world whose words 
live so much on the lips of ordinary 
people. 

Pushkin’s life was not a smooth and 
happy one. Angered by the oppression, 
poverty and backwardness around him, 
he soon ran foul of the Tsarist censorship; 
and his friendship and sympathy with the 
leaders of the liberal nobility made him 
politically suspect, though he did not take 
an active part in the Decembrist con- 
spiracy of 1825. But Nicholas I was 
shrewd enough to realise that had Push- 
kin not already been under an order of 
“enforced domicile” on his mother’s 
estate, the poet would have been present 
on Senate Square on December 14th. 


When Pushkin was summoned to the 
Tsar’s presence after the crushing of the 
revolt, the Tsar asked him point-blank 
whether he would have joined the rebels 
had he been in Petersburg. ‘“ Most cer- 
tainly,” was the poet’s reply. The Tsar 
thereupon offered, on condition of Push- 
kin’s “ good behaviour ”, to be the poet’s 
only censor—an offer whose apparent 
magnanimity at first deceived Pushkin. 
Actually Nicholas was hoping to make 
Pushkin a sort of tame “court poet” 
who would come to be identified with the 
imperial policy, so that the younger revo- 
lutionary generation might regard the 
poet as a traitor to the progressive ten- 
dency in Russian literature. But Push- 
kin was not long deceived by the imperial 
“generosity”. The surveillance of the 
Third Section—the Tsarist secret police— 
continued and increased. Pushkin’s letters 
were opened, unauthorised corrections to 
his work were made by the printers on 
police instructions. After his unfortunate 
marriage to Natalya Goncharova, a 
shallow society beauty who at no ‘time 
realised that she was married to Russia’s 
greatest genius, Pushkin’s position became 
still worse. There is some evidence that 
Nicholas himself was enamoured of 
Natalya’s charms: in order to ensure her 
attendance at court functions and inci- 
dentally to increase his hold over the 
poet, the Tsar made Pushkin a gentleman- 
in-waiting—a post usually reserved for 
boys in their teens, not for an adult man 
who was a great writer into the bargain. 
It was a terrible insult to Pushkin’s pride, 
and his aristocratic enemies did not fail to 
take advantage of the Tsar’s provocation. 


The final tragic sequence is well 
known: the slanders and intrigues set 
afoot by reactionary court circles, possibly 
by Nicholas himself ; the net of debts and 
duties in which the poet became 
entrapped; the pursuit of the not- 
unwilling Natalya by the emigré French 
officer d’Anthés, which culminated in the 
fatal duel at Chernaya Rechka on a 
snowy morning of January 1837. Yet 
even at the moment of Pushkin’s death 
the poet was not defeated, for a great 
wave of sorrow swept through Russia 
as the people realised the loss they had 
incurred. Such vast crowds gathered to 
say farewell to Pushkin that the Tsar 
ordered that his body be removed by 


night under police escort and secretly 
buried in a distant monastery. 


But Pushkin’s heritage had been safely 
handed on. As the great poet lay dying 
in Petersburg, a young officer named 
Lermontov was composing verses that 
Were soon to circulate throughout the 
capital—his famous elegy The Death of 
a Poet. Pushkin’s heir had already arisen. 


Perhaps the greatest memorial to Push- 
kin is his wonderful novel in verse, 
Evgeny Onegin, which Belinsky has so 
rightly named “that encyclopedia of 
Russian life” Evgeny Onegin bears a 
special relationship to Pushkin’s life and 
deveiopment, for it was written over a 
number of years and reflects the poet’s 
own mental and creative progress. He 
began Evgeny Onegin in 1823, intending 
it to be a purely satirical work in the 
style of Byron’s Don Juan: this imitation 
is apparent in the early part of the work, 
but the satire soon gives way to a warm 
and human picture as true as life itself, 
with Pushkin’s good humour always bub- 
bling through the flawless and wonderful 
stanzas. What makes the novel in verse 
such a masterpiece is the realism of its 
images and ideas and at the same time 
the flowing lyricism with which the poet 
evokes the familiar Jandscapes of Russian 
life. Russian readers had never seen any- 
thing like this before: all the homely 
details of their existence and their society 
set down in sparkling verse with unpre- 
tentious simplicity and sly, warm-hearted 
laughter ; such crystal-clear imagery: the 
snowy woods, a sledge in a crowded 
street, a girl’s first agonised love, a 
country jollification—all this went straight 
to their hearts and they knew that Push- 
kin was their own. 

Evgeny Onegin stands as a great land- 
mark in Russian literature ; its charac- 
ters are reflected in many of the works 
of the Russian realists. From the 
character of Onegin sprang the idea of 
the “superfluous man” of nineteenth- 
century literature: Lermontov’s Pechorin, 
Turgenev’s Rudin, Goncharov’s Oblomov, 
Tolstoy’s Olenin—not merely in imitation, 
but precisely because the figure of Onegin 
was so characteristic of the Russian 
society of his day. Tatyana, too, is a type 
one meets again and again—the shy, 
introspective girl whose outward quietness 
is the mask for her strong and passionate 
nature and sincere devotion to truth and 
justice—because she too is characteristic- 
ally Russian. 

In his early years, Pushkin was 
influenced by Byron—as indeed he 
could not avoid being influenced—and 
he wrote a number of narrative poems in 
the style of Byron. But even then, 
Byronism did not have a strong hold on 
him as it did later on Lermontov. With 


his amazing psychological insight, Push- 
kin was able to work out for himself 
the weaknesses of the romantic hero. 
There was ample scope in the Russia of 
Nicholas I for the Childe Harold type: 
the only heirs of Russian culture, the 
young men of Pushkin’s class and 
generation, found their aspirations and 
activities warped and stifled by the police 
dictatorships of Arakcheev and Benken- 
dorf. In his first Byronic poem, The 
Prisoner of the Caucasus, Pushkin 
already perceived the egoism and selfish- 
ness inherent in the romantic hero, the 
rootless adventurer isolated from society. 
Pushkin worked this problem out for 
himself ; and in The Gipsies, the last of 
his Byronic poems, his eyes are finally 
open. Aleko, the hero of the poem, is 
tired of society and joins a band of 
gipsies. He falls in love with a gipsy 
girl and thinks that he has found the 
ideal existence for which he yearned. But 
the gipsy girl, bound by no laws and con- 
ventions, seeks another lover when she 
has tired of Aleko, who in jealous rage 
murders the girl and her new lover. The 
gipsies do not murder Aleko in revenge, 
but expel him from their tribe as a mis- 
fit, one who seeks freedom for himself 
alone but denies it to others. Thus Push- 
kin exposes the futility of running away 
from hateful reality, from society, the 
futility of the individual anarchic revolt 
which is no revolt at all. 

In the realm of prose, too, Pushkin was 
a master. He brought to prose the same 
condensed realism and lyrical evocative 
beauty which characterised his verse. 
Again we find the peculiar combination 
of romantic theme and realistic imagery 
which was Pushkin’s speciality, and 
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Eugene Onegin, from an edition recently 
published by the State Publishing House of 
Belles Lettres, Moscow 


which he bequeathed to his great heirs 
of nineteenth-century Russian literature. 
There are such masterpieces of short story 
writing as The Station Master, The Shot, 
The Queen of Spades and the fine 
historical novel after the style of Scott, 
The Captain’s Daughter, the first book in 
which any Russian writer presented 
rebellious peasants as human beings with 
a grievance rather than the children of 
the devil in human shape. The Captain’s 
Daughter is a treasury of Russian types 
and characters, especially that of the 
bluff, devoted old soldier, Captain 
Mironov, who was the prototype of 
Lermontov’s Maxim Maximych in A 
Hero of Our Time and who we meet 
again in many of Tolstoy’s tales of army 
life. 

Pushkin felt that the Shakespearean 
drama was much more suited to the 
Russian stage than the formal and 
restricted classicism of the French 
masters. To work out his idea he wrote 
a historical play, Boris Godunov, in 
Shakespearean blank verse. As a play 
for the theatre, Boris Godunov is not a 
success, but the grandeur of its poetry 
and the sweep of its action and passions 
make it live. Once more Pushkin revealed 
his knowledge and understanding of 
human psychology, and this too is 
stamped on his three Little Tragedies— 
The Miser Knight, The Stone Guest and 
Mozart and_ Salieri—short, dramatic 
sketches whose power and compact per- 
fection are unequalled. 

A great and consummate artist, a man 
intensely alive and interested in all the 
activities of the world around him: such 
was Alexander Pushkin. There was for 
him no question of isolating himself from 
other men; no _ subjective brooding, 
never the flight from and fear of reality 
which is so characteristic of many writers 
of our time. Supremely candid and 
humorous and truthful, Pushkin knew 
that art did not mean something divorced 
from the reality of life, however un- 
pleasant that reality might be, but that 
it should be a means of revealing and 
exploring that reality. 

On this occasion of the 150th anniver- 
sary of his birth, Alexander Pushkin’s life 
and work have a special significance for 
us today. He saw that the writer has 
a special duty towards his fellow men ; 
he realised the power for good or evil 
that a great writer pcssesses. As the 
creator of Russian literature as we know 
it today, he was conscious of the responsi- 
bility that had fallen to his lot: and in 
return he knew how to draw upon the 
accumulated stores of human culture and 
experience and upon his native soil and 
the Russian people for his versatile and 
inexhaustible genius and inspiration. 
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OSWELL BLAKESTON 


The Film and the Frame 


W HILE David Rawnsley conducted pre- 
liminary research, Independent Frame 
was a top secret: today I.F. is spotlighted 
in the news. All the same, a certain 
mystery persists. There are film lovers 
who are really very vague about LF.; 
there are film critics who are not really 
sure if I.F. is a boon and a blessing or 
a nightmare submersion of the artistic 
spirit by technical dictatorship; there are 
men in the industry who wonder how 
LF. is proving itself on the floor behind 
the smiles of inspired publicity. 


Let us, then, begin at the’ beginning. 
What is Independent Frame? It is a 
plan founded on the realisation that film- 
making can, and must, be split into two 
elements: the creative and the practical. 
In the past these two have been hopelessly 
intermingled. Artists have _ actually 
struggled on the floor surrounded by 
artisans who themselves have been 
struggling to get on with their jobs. 
The noise of carpenters building sets has 
made it difficult for directors and artistes 
to sustain moods between takes: simi- 
larly, carpenters have had to “hold their 
hammers” during takes and rehearsals. 
And so on. 


Now it seems painfully obvious that the 
day-to-day conflict between the two 
elements must be resolved before sanity 
can be imposed on the mad film business. 
Of course solutions, once they have been 
found, always seem absurdly simple. It 
took, though, the genius of David Rawns- 
ley to plot possibilities and implications 
of J.F., a system which permits the prac- 
tical element of film-making (“the 
frame”) to be prepared and prefabricated 
“independently ” from the actual shoot- 
ing. 

The truth is, until Rawnsley got down 
to blueprints, film-making had never 
been studied scientifically, as other manu- 
facturing industries have been studied. 
Take the question of sets built in the 
studio. Not only does the work of con- 
struction interfere with shooting, and 
shooting interfere with construction, but 
there is also an appalling waste of studio 
space. One of the heaviest overheads of 
film-making is the hire of precious studio 
space, for the studio proper is a costly 
structure which has to be sound-proofed 
and equipped with elaborate lighting 
appliances. Why should artisans clutter it 
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up when their work could be done in any 
large and inexpensively-built shed ? 

So one of the first innovations of I.F. 
planning is the institution of an 
‘assembly bay”, a shed close to the 
studio proper in which workmen can be 
continuously employed in the prefabrica- 
tion of settings. These are built on 
wheeled rostrums, and they pass in turn 
the workshops of the various teams of 
technicians who service them. When car- 
penters, plasterers and painters have 
finished their jobs, the set is wheeled on 
to the property men, who dress it with 
chairs, tables, ash trays, etc. Then elec- 
tricians may add a number of lighting 
facilities, by arranging spot-rails, etc. 
Finally, when the “float” (as ithe 
wheeled rostrum is often called) has 
passed through the conveyor-belt system 
of the assembly bay, it is ready to be 
wheeled on to the studio floor, quietly 
and expeditiously when and as required. 

Clearly, the float does not suggest 
immense sets, although mobile rostrums 
can easily be dovetailed together on the 
studio floor. But the immense set has in 
fact no part in the common sense of I.F. 
planning. The day of the immense set 
is over, because—it’s easy to achieve the 
effect of a colossal set without building 
it! 

This is where the much-discussed busi- 
ness of back-projection intrudes in the 
I.F. blueprints. Back-projection has been 
used for many years; but it has been 
regarded rather in the nature of a special 
effect. I.F. treats B-P as an ordinary tool 
of production, as indeed it does all optical 
tricks which offer an effect with an 
economy of means—moving mattes, 
miniature models, foreground  trans- 
parencies, etc. The film world is one of 
illusion; why, therefore, should not tech- 
nicians make use of all illusions which 
work ? Naturally, when special effects 
become ordinary tools extra care has, to 
be taken with technique. The trick which 
is relied on must work perfectly. 

In essence, B-P is a lantern slide or film 
thrown on a screen in the studio. The 
artistes stand in front of the screen and 
are shot by the ciné camera so that they 
apparently move in the world provided 
by the previously photographed material 
thrown on the screen behind them. Skill 
comes with the new care given by LF. 
workers to the marriage of foreground 


(actual floor space on which artistes 
move) and background (previously photo- 
graphed material thrown on the screen). 

Let us say the story calls for palatial 
baroque rooms. A lone photographer 
(and not a whole complex shooting unit) 
can go to an existing palace and bring 
back photos of regal apartments. These 
stills will have been taken in accordance 
with instructions—lighting effects for 
day or night shots, exposure gammas 
which will match proposed lighting on 
foreground action in the studio, etc. Now 
all the assembly bay needs to contribute 
is a p!aster pillar or two, a few properties 
among which the artistes can move (non- 
practical properties can be on the plate), 
and the wonderful vistas of chandeliers 
and painted ceilings, etc. can be added to 
the actual construction on the rostrum 
by back-projection of stills. 

All B-P material belongs to the frame, 
including ciné film needed for animated 
Street scenes outside an open door, or 
rippling sunlight on the waters of a dis- 
tant lake, etc. In practice, several 
screens may be needed to conjure a 
scene, and some of them may reflect 
ciné material and some still plates, and 
some a combination of both (through 
masked beams on the projectors). A 
minimum of actual construction can hide 
the junction of screens. The planned 
illusion is absolutely convincing, and the 
ciné camera in the studio can pan (move 
across) the screens without revealing in 
the final, shot evidence that the screens 
are any less a photograph of reality than 
the final photograph the spectator sees 
in the theatre. 

Treating back-projection material as 
part of the frame—as_prefabrication 
which can be completed before one is 
committed to the costly overheads of the 
shooting unit — makes for multiple 
economy. Now the indisposition of an 
actor need not havoc the schedule. Sets 
can be rapidly switched to met a crisis, 
for it is no longer a question of pulling 
down a solid set and building up another. 

I.F. planners have carried the pre- 
fabrication of B-P material to exciting 
limits. For instance, there might be a 
shot of two actors running across country. 
The distant view can be prefabbed on 
ciné film by using inexpensive doubles. 
When this material is back-projected in 
the studio, the ciné camera can track in 


on the scene till the picture is filled with 
a piece of practical rock in the fore- 
ground. Behind the practical rock the 
real stars are crouching, and they can 
now emerge to give certain lines of dia- 
logue. The final effect of the illusion 
would be—two men running up to the 
rock, passing behind it, and then emerg- 
ing and pausing to say something to one 
another. But, thanks to prefabrication, 
there is no longer any necessity to keep 
expensive artistes hanging about on loca- 
tion waiting for the sunlight. 


Crowd scenes can also be prefabricated 
on ciné film, and then added as B-P 
material to the foreground action with the 
principal artistes in the studio. Such a 
manceuvre saves the strain of getting 
extras to go through correct motions in 
the same take in which the principal 
artistes give a satisfactory performance. 
In the past, days and weeks have been 
wasted on such problems. The principals 
are O.K. and an extra does something 
conspicuously wrong: the extras behave 
beautifully and the principals “ fluff” 
their lines. The difficulties are more than 
halved by tackling one aspect of the 
problem at a time. 


Once the frame has been prepared— 
the sets, costumes, B-P plates, etc.—it 
can be used for any foreign version, which 
can be made at an absurdly low cost 
since the frame exists independently of 
the shooting. 

Obviously, prefab of the frame makes 
it possible to speed up work on the floor; 
and J.F. insists that every economic 
advantage of the streamlined servicing 
from the assembly bay shall be exploited. 
Equipment on the floor of the IF. studio 
is mobile, heavy apparatus moving 
silently under its own power. So, un- 
hampered by construction work on the 
floor, skeleton crews of technicians can 
noiselessly line up one shot with smooth- 
running equipment while another is being 
photographed, the crew communicating 
silently by means of a talk-back system. 
The separate lining-up of shots was 
always a great time-waster ; but, as the 
two elements of film-making are no 
longer at war on the floor, shooting can 
become as efficient and uninterrupted as 
practical construction in the assembly 
bay. 

Here, perhaps, we must ask if we are 
buying efficiency at the expense of art. 
This is the fear which haunts some critics. 
One can readily admit I.F. gives, at an 
economical figure, the artist a wider 
choice of subject and makes possible sub- 
jects hitherto impossible. But this slick- 
working—does it give the artist time to 
think ?. 

The time for creative thinking, the I.F. 
planners point out, is when the film is 


A STUDIO SET FOR THE FILM FLOODTIDE 


AND AS IT APPEARS ON THE SCREEN 
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being pre-planned. And I.F. films are 
pre-planned to the last detail. Nine 
months may be given to the creative work 
of pre-planning and two months (or con- 
siderably less) to shooting on the floor. 
This is a balance in favour of art. And 
how could one expect art from the units 
of yesterday who rushed on the floor 
with the script half written and tried to 
shout things out during production, while 
overheads mounted fantastically ? 

Thanks to  pin-point pre-planning, 
creative workers can rest assured that 
they play an effective réle in the final film. 
Formerly, the script writer could see his 
work mutilated by last-minute changes 
on the floor, or an art director’s set 
might be ruined through a cameraman’s 
individual idea of lighting. With I.F. the 
key workers of the film—script writers, 
director, designer, director of sound and 
music, editor — collaborate in pre- 
production conferences. Each contributes 
according to his knowledge—the editor 
proposing the smoothest cutting angles, 
etc. Then, when details of composition, 
movement, screen size, acting and setting 
have been decided, the key workers pre- 
pare a story reel. 

The story reel is an inexpensive film 
before the film, an unanimated cartoon 
with outline drawings of each shot, to 


which are added key dialogue, sketch 
music and sound effects. In this way 
every scene can be analysed before a 
story goes on the floor. Moreover, the 
story reel can be shown to all members 
of the unit, so technicians and crafts- 
men are aware of the final shape and 
value of their work. This, it has been 
found, makes willing workers besides 
re-establishing the enthusiasm of the 
pioneer days of film-making. 

When the film goes on the floor—when 
the overheads are heavy—the creative 
work has been done. Camera angles, for 
example, have been worked out for 
correct height, tilt and cant in order -to 
achieve the perfect interlock between fore- 
ground and background. Precision is 
ensured by a grid pattern marked out on 
the studio floor, so equipment can be 
placed on pre-established numbered posi- 
tions of the grid. The film is now in the 
hands of the actors, who, with the new 
silence and speed, can find continuity in 
their performance. 

Yes, the I.F. system means the artistic 
element is protected. What is more, 
the economy of LF. suggests thrilling 
possibilities to the artist. The saving of 
argument on the floor, the saving of space 
(one stage is now sufficient to produce a 
feature film), the saving of building and 


PICTURE OF THE YEAR AT THE R.A. 


The President introduces the piece-de-resistance—stinking fish. 
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the many lights needed for the con- 
structed vast set, the saving of stars’ time 
owing to speeded schedule—all the 
rationalisation which slashes budgets to a 
third is part of a system which should 
provide better films as well as cheaper 
films. No longer need the film always 
play down to the wide audience: it will 
now be economically possible to produce 
specialised films for specialised audiences. 
A new group of artists should be drawn 
to the creative work of the cinema! 

How is I.F. working out in practice ? 
I think one may say more successfully 
than its staunchest advocates imagined. At 
first there was some opposition from cer- 
tain technicians. Cameramen, for one, 
said they would become mere automa- 
tons, working to paper plans. But now 
they have realised that the time of their 
creative work has simply been transferred 
from the floor to the pre-production con- 
ference. 

The vitality of the I.F. idea is daily 
demonstrated, too, by simplifications 
which suggest themselves, Originally, 
capital outlay was thought essential for 
items which prove redundant.  Projec- 
tion tunnels, for instance, were considered 
necessary to save floor space; but it has 
been found possible to give a good 
“throw ” to B-P material by sending the 
projector beam to the ceiling and return- 
ing it with a mirror. 

Again, planners were tormented by 
technical snags of a “pierced screen”. 
Yet it was felt that artistes should 
occasionally be able to move beyond the 
plane of the B-P screen in order to sus- 
tain the illusion of depth. Technicians 
dreamt of (say) a practical door pierced 
in the screen, a door which an actor could 
open and walk through. In practice, it 
has been found simple to short-cut the 
problem by relying on perspective. A 
practical door is built well in front of 
the screen in a perspective size which will 
place it visually flush with the back- 
ground of the projected plate. When the 
actor opens the perspective door, a 
mirror, set at an angle, reflects a scene 
from another projector which gives a 
picture of the corridor into which the 
artiste appears to be moving. 

Each gain in simplicity, then, is added 
strength for I.F.. 

What of the future? A great deal has 
already been pre-planned, and I hope to 
discuss it in a further article on The Film 
and Electronics. It is all immensely 
stimulating, for IF. has brought, with 
so much else, adventure and zest back to 
film-making! 


*The two illustrations of the Independent 
Frame System used in the film Floodtide, 
are reproduced by courtesy of Aquila 
Productions, Ltd. 


JOHN DAVENPORT 


Via Verdi! 


READING Thomas Mann’s_ Doctor 
Faustus is an exhausting experience—like 
crossing a ploughed field on a moonless 
night in dancing pumps. The story of a 
syphilitic musical genius is told by one 
of the most monumental bores in fiction, 
which gives Dr. Mann an excuse for 
immensely tedious, sententious moralis- 
ings. In two sentences I have used the 
words monumental and immensely: 
colossal, gigantic, enormous—they could 
all be applied to mastodons, dinosaurs 
and most 19th century masterpieces. 
Doctor Faustus, of course, is a 19th cen- 
tury work—the last dodo. When did 
this gigantism set in? Goethe is blamed 
for it, but unjustly. His imitators are the 
culprits, not he. Goethe retained the 
18th century virtues of balance and pro- 
portion. We must accuse the romantics. 
Victor Hugo, for instance, is a marvellous 
poet, but all too often he soars above 
reason in a cloud of rhetoric; and he is 
not the worst of them by any means, 
Swollen, hydrocephalous, the neurotic 
heads of the romantics are like great 
gaseous bags ballooning into the 
Ewigkeit. 

In music Wagner is the original sinner. 
Highly organised though they are—the 
works of an undoubted genius—his 
operas suffer from the glandular (hyper- 
pituitary) disease of the period. A comedy 
cannot be as long as the Meistersinger. 
The whole plan of the Ring is monstrous, 
just as the symphonies of Bruckner and 
Mahler are monstrous, magically beauti- 
ful though some of the episodes are. But 
the century, of course, had its exceptions; 
one splendid exception, sane and strong 
as an oak. The very name of Verdi ts like 
a draught of wine. Othello and Falstaff 
are at present being performed in Lon- 
don. I don’t intend to discuss these per- 
formances, but the occasion seemed a 
proper opportunity to speak of this com- 
poser, the diametrical opposite of Dr. 
Mann’s lugubrious hero and all that he 
stands for. ; 

Guiseppe Verdi was born in 1813—the 
same year as Wagner. He died in 1901. 
He was ceaselessly active throughout his 
long life, and his work shows a con- 
tinuous development, from Oberto, pro- 
duced at the Scala in 1839, when the 
composer was twenty-six, to Othello, his 
masterpiece, completed when he was 
seventy-three and produced the following 


year (1887). But it did not end there, 
for in 1890 he began work on Falstaff, 
which he finished two years later. In 
1893 this glorious comedy was produced 
at the Scala, Verdi by that time being 
eighty! After this Verdi went into retire- 
ment at Sant 'Agasta, but he was still 
writing. Five years later he published 
three new choral works, which were per- 
formed in 1899—the Stabat Mater, Te 
Deum and Laudi alla Vergine Maria. The 
conductor was young Arturo Toscanini. 
Verdi was eighty-six at the time. At last 
his health began to decline, but even dur- 
ing his last year of life the eighty-eight- 
year-old man jotted down some notes for 
a musical setting of the prayer composed 
by the widowed Queen Elena after the 
assassination of King Humbert in 1900. 
He had a stroke on January 2Ist the 
following year, and a week later he was 
dead. 

The peasant’s son left seven million 
lire. His genius had been acknowledged 
for half a century and more. A lifetime of 
incessant hard work, resulting in the 
succession of operatic masterpieces 
which make Verdi in music the greatest 
artist of his age, was crowned with 
worldly success. But it was a natural 
success. He did not have the bitter 
experiences of Mozart or Beethoven, but 
his art was too simple and his character 
was too strong for him to be in any way 
corrupted by the understanding apprecia- 
tion of all Italy. That is what his large 
fortune means. It was not the result of 
truckling to a vulgar taste. On the con- 
trary, Verdi avoided both the pitfalls 
which lurked for the 19th century artist; 
he was not forced into an introspective 
melancholic aloofness, nor did he have to 
debase his talent by turning out unworthy 
work. His great strength lay in the fact 
that he was rooted firmly in the soil and 
was nourished by it. I used the simile of 
an oak. Any simile from nature would 
apply equally well. Verdi was a man. 
A man nourished on cheese, olives, wine, 
sun. He was from North Italy—the 
vigorous north, with its rigorous winters, 
too. A peasant, a man of the people. 
Happy Verdi! 


He claimed that though he was not a 
learned, he was an experienced, composer. 
There is a sublime simplicity about 
the remark, typical of the man. It is, of 
course, a grotesquely modest claim, but 
there is truth in it. No theoretician, 
his practical experience was vast. 
“Verdi alone could teach Verdi’, in 
Ferruccio Bonavia’s words. With every 
work he composed he discovered some- 
thing new, at the same time discarding 
some weakness which had become 
apparent. As Dyneley Hussey has 
pointed out, in this way he developed 
a technique of using the very simple and 
straightforward material at his disposal 
for an astonishing variety of purposes. 
A natural gardening-analogy would be 
pruning: lopping off everything super- 
fluous for the sake of healthy growth. 

I have used the words “sublime 
simplicity ” to describe Verdi. Now, there 
is nothing more difficult to analyse than 
simplicity. No paradox is intended here. 
Consider the art of Mozart, for instance. 
This greatest of all composers is of 
a simplicity that blinds. How does one 
analyse sunlight on spring water? The 
only way to understand Verdi is through 
examining his works and following his 
study of development. Before attempting 
to describe these, I should like to make it 
clear that when I wrote “ Happy Verdi” 
I did not at all mean that his life was one 
long blissful progress from triumph to 
triumph. There was abundant tragedy in 
his life—he lost his first wife and two 


‘children within a few weeks, for instance. 


But he survived these and other blows, 
as he survived critical attack. I called 
him “‘ happy ” because he was so perfectly 
placed for the exercise of his unique 
talents. 

The Italian romantics were extremely 
conscious politically. Verdi was sympa- 
thetic with Mazzini’s conception of the 
function of music in the State; was, in 
fact, identified with the Risorgimento— 
a revolutionary patriot, the archetype of 
people’s artist. 

There is much in common between 
Verdi and Haydn; the folk roots, the 
great natural gifts, the early poverty, the 
sanity, the large output, the longevity. 
Like Haydn, Verdi acquired his pheno- 
menal technique by practice. He became 
a magnificently skilled musician by a 
long process of trial and error. Lessons 
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with the local organist were to have been 
followed by a course at the Milan Con- 
servatorio; but he was rejected as being 
too untalented for his age. He was seven- 
teen at the time. However, from 1831 to 
1833 he worked with a private teacher 
at harmony, counterpoint and fugue. 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni was his daily 
bread. For the next six years he did odd 


musical jobs; conducting the local 
orchestra; playing the village organ; 
writing. Then in November, 1839, the 


Scala produced his first opera. It was a 
success. He found his true métier. 
Verdi had married three years pre- 
viously, and his young wife had borne 
him a boy and a girl. In 1840 all three 
of them died. This appalling tragedy at 
the outset of his career might have over- 
whelmed a weaker man. He was not 
yet twenty-seven. It was at this time that 
the Scala commissioned a comic opera! 
It was a complete failure; and Verdi 
never wrote another comedy until his 
amazing swan song of Falstaff. The 
failure was amply compensated for by 
the immense success in Milan of Nebu- 
chadnezzar in 1842. Two years later came 
Ernani, which brought him widespread 


fame in Italy. Macbeth followed; Il 
Trovatore, La Traviata, Rigoletto—there 
is no space to name Verdi’s twenty-six 
operas. What is interesting is the steady 
development of the style. Verdi never 
makes innovations for the sake of novelty. 
His harmony, for instance, is banally 
conservative in the early works. The 
marvellous melodic line makes the lack 
of harmonic interest unimportant. Verdi’s 
melodic invention is inexhaustible, 
Mozartian; and it remained with him 
always; but as time went on it became 
more refined, and his harmonies became 
more complex and subtle. La forza Del 
Destino (1862), Don Carlos (1869) and 
Aida (1871) show an amazing enrichment 
by simplification, as it were. Simultane- 
ously with the composition of Aida, Verdi 
composed the only chamber work of his 
to be preserved. This is the delightful 
E minor string quartet, all too rarely 
played. He displayed his mastery of other 
forms than opera even more triumphantly 
in 1874. Manzoni had died the previous 
year and Verdi composed a Mass for the 
Dead in his honour. With the only pos- 
sible exception of Mozart’s (unfinished) 
Requiem this is the greatest ever written. 


TO CHAADAEV 


Not long did our illusions last 
Of love, of hope, of quiet fame ; 


Such youthful ecstasies have passed 
Like morning mist or like a dream. 
But one desire yet burns as bright: 
Beneath the heel of tyranny 

Our souls await impatiently 

Our country’s summons to the fight. 
We wait, with agony sublime, 

The sacred hour of liberty 
- As a young lover eagerly 

Looks forward to the trysting-time. 
So while we burn with freedom’s fire 


ALEXANDER 


And keep our hearts for honour whole, 
Come, let our native land inspire 

The noblest passions of the soul! 
Comrade, have faith; and soon the star 
Of captive happiness will rise: 

Russia will spring from sleep, and where 
Autocracy in ruins lies, 

They'll write our names in homage there! 


EUS HEKLN Ee oeltom 
Translated by Michael Whittock. 


Needless to say it provoked a storm of 
hostile criticism from the German 
pundits. The burning sincerity of the 
work was called in question; it was con- 
sidered in bad taste for a composer of 
theatre music to undertake a Requiem 
at all. Biilow called it a monstrosity. He 
recanted, eventually, with the others. 
Requiescant. 


With the composition of Aida and the 
Requiem, Verdi’s life work might well 
have seemed complete; but the best was 
still to come. Working on _ Boito’s 
libretto Verdi produced Othello. It had 
an immediate success on its production at 
the Scala in 1887 and all over Europe 
was acclaimed as the highest point ever 
reached in Italian opera. The traditional 
Italian style is developed in an unbeliev- 
ably bold manner. As I have said, this 
development is continuous in Verdi, but 
he had provided no opera since Aida 
fifteen years before, so that Othello came 
as a revelation. The consummate mastery 
of Othello is shown in the combination 
of recitative and lyricism. It is one con- 
tinuous whole, interfused. When an aria 
is introduced there is no break, the unity 
is absolute. 


Six years later, again with Boito as 
librettist, in his eightieth year, Verdi pro- 
duced Falstaff, as flawless a comic opera 
as Figaro. It is written in a style of 
exquisite refinement. Drawing on an 
inexhaustible technique, using every con- 
ceivable contrapuntal device, Verdi pro- 
duced a work of the most magical 
simplicity. As the Requiem may be said 
to be awe-inspiring and Othello cathartic, 
Falstaff is dazzling. It moves with a 
delicious ease and grace, this work which 
was the result of the most painstaking 
labour, the fruit of a lifetime’s experience. 
“There will be progress in going back to 
the old,” said Verdi, by which of course 
he meant, not laboured pastiche, but 
basing musical art on the work of the old 
masters. Mozart’s contrapuntal studies 
at the end of his life, and Beethoven’s 
work with Albrechtsberger have the same 
significance. It is only by understanding 
the past and by benefiting from the 
experience of the old masters that a fully 
expressive technique can be found. This 
has been proved again and again. “We 
are the children of Palestrina.” 


Verdi accepted the conventions of 
Italian opera as he found them. He left 
them transformed; but it was a slow 
transformation, slow and natural as fruit 
ripening, as wine maturing. Happy 
Verdi! Living symbol of Italian unity, 
eternally young, eternally health-giving, 
he makes the whole dreary apparatus of 
Teutonic mystagogy seem like a bad 
dream. 


A SHORT STORY 


FLOWERS 


By Sylvia Townsend Warner 


“T SUPPOSE every Englishman loves 
flowers.” 

Even at the beginning Mary Ryan 
winced when she heard Phil Harding say 
that. In the course of time she came 
to wince habitually, for he seldom saw 
a vase of flowers without saying it and 
she, for her part, could not live in Lon- 
don without flowers. He said it with a 
dewy self-righteousness, implying that 
Latins, Celts, Iberians, Tartars, etc., even 
if loving flowers, did not love them as 
the flowers would appreciate being loved 
—whereas to see his nose descending, so 
well developed and stalwart, would cast 
a rose into rapture. 

Now she repeated the words in Phil’s 
voice, and as she did so one of the 
zinnias, top-heavy on its stiff stalk, 
lurched hysterically out of the bowl. It 
was the season of zinnias, of late stocks 
and early gladiolus, the season when 
flower-shop flowers assert themselves with 
post - midsummer masterfulness and 
opulence, and the season when Phil came 
back from inspecting Cheshire and 
Lancashire. Phil was employed by Multi- 
bev, Ltd., a combine firm that manufac- 
tured soft drinks and confectionery, ran 
low-price restaurants all over Britain and 
went in heavily for welfare and morality. 
It was because of Multibev, Ltd. that 
Phil could so rarely stay the night. A 
Welfare Manager in a firm employing so 
many young girls should be for choice 
a married man, but could never be a 
divorced one. 

And at the beginning, when she was 
so madly in love, Multibev seemed like a 
Moloch, sullenly devouring all youth, 


pleasure and romance, chewing down 
talent and joy of life into a dull paste, 
chewing down, in particular, that being 
of glorious power and promise, Philip 
Harding. It was Multibev that she blamed 
for everything: for prudence, restrictions, 
frustrations, telegrams saying REGRET 
IMPOSSIBLE, guarded letters or letters 
less guarded but headed P.B. for Please 
Burn, the alarm-clock ticking beside the 
enamoured bed. She even blamed Multi- 
bev for the reputed resentfulness of Mrs. 
Harding. If Mrs. Harding had not been 
crushed into respectability by Multibev 
she would have understood and been 
reasonable. 

Afterwards, by an ignominious decline, 
she found herself regarding Multibev as 
a clumsy species of Cupid, blindly pro- 
moting her love. For as Phil worked up 
in the firm he became busier and busier 
and simultaneously more devoted on Sun- 
days and public holidays to his suburban 
garden, and seldom came to her flat 
except when one of his tours of inspec- 
tion impelled him. Then, between return- 
ing to London and going down to 
Surbiton, he could give her a few hours. 

Such a few hours was now impending. 
Garaging his car (it would not do for 
the car to be seen outside) Phil would 
come on by bus, and then on foot, to 
Elworthy Mansions, and the escalator 
would hoist him to her door. The bell 
would ring (long ago, when he had refused 
to take the duplicate latch-key she had 
cut for him, it had been a_ week’s 
tragedy), she would open the door, he 
would fill up the narrow entry; and then, 
according to circumstances, he would put 
down his umbrella and kiss her, or kiss 
her and put down his umbrella. Then he 
would want to wash. 

Today he might even want to wash 
between putting down the umbrella and 
kissing her. For the day was both sultry 
and gritty. 

“You can sit there and be loveable, 
whether you like it or not,” said Mary 
Ryan to the zinnia, which she had now 
replaced in the bowl. 

A gust of thundery wind blew the 
decency-curtain inward. It caught on the 
prickles of the cactus which stood on the 
window-sill, and as it receded, drawing 
the cactus after it, the pot heeled over 
and fell on the floor. When she had 
swept up the earth, the plant, and the 
potsherds, she hurled the whole thing out 
of the window. And for a minute she 
felt much the better for this, lightened and 
solaced, and almost gay. Then she began 
to feel irked by a sense of something 
lacking. She always kept a potted plant 
on the window-sill. Now there wasn’t 
one. 

Instead she tried the effect of a fruit- 


dish, and then of a glass jug filled with 
water, and then, abstractedly, of the 
mincing-machine. The mincing-machine 
was almost right. It looked carefree, and 
like a Picasso. ‘Woman _ ascending 
scaffold,” she said to herself. But none 
of these expedients quite satisfied her, 
so she went out to buy another cactus. 
The diversion of dressing for the 


street eased her mind. But outside 
Elworthy Mansions, with the swooning 
asphalt underfoot and the honk of 


klaxons battering her ears, she experi- 
enced a violent self-disgust. Going out 
to buy another window-plant . . . What 
sort of fidgeting old maid had she 
become that she could not endure the 
removal of one bar from her cage? Old 
maid, old maid! ... that was what it 
had made of her. Full of gloom and 
malice she entered the flower-shop and 
chose a potted balsam, and had it put 
down to her account. 

Then, leaving the shop, she had her 
idea, and turned back. 

“JT want a bunch of lilies,” she said, 
“and some gladiolus. Two dozen, I think, 
the pale pink ones. No, make it three 
dozen, and put in some yellow ones, too. 
‘And a bunch of those big white peonies, 
and a dozen pink carnations, and a dozen 
yellow ones. And what roses have you?” 

The assistant showed her dark red 
roses and narrow flame - coloured 
roses, but she rejected them. Pink, she 
said. The assistant remembered some 
cabbagy pink roses reposing in a bucket 
behind the staging. “They have just 
come in,” she said falsely. “ Old England 
they are called.” 

“They will do perfectly,’ said Mary 
Ryan. “Put in three bunches. And now 
I want a card.” 

On the card she wrote in scrawly 
capitals: To Greet You. 

“Here you are. Put this with the 
flowers and send them to Philip Harding, 
Glencoe, 19, Westland Road, Surbiton. 
They must be there before five o’clock.” 

“JY am not sure that we can promise 
that,’ said the assistant. “It’s rather a 
long way out of town, we don’t normaily 
deliver to Surbiton. Of course we could 
send them by special messenger.” 

“Yes, that will do,” she said. 

Overwhelming her eyes with a fare- 
well glance at those glistening bridal tints. 
she walked from the shop. 

“Your balsam, madam. Don’t forget 
your balsam.” 

On her return she put the balsam on 
the window-sill where the cactus had 
been, and sat down to admire the pure 
cool green, translucent like jade, of the 
fleshy stems, and the light shining through 
them. In its brief, rich life the balsam is 
of al! flowers the most innocently 
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sensual: too innocent, even, to have 
thought of perfume. She was still gazing 
at the balsam when the bell rang. 

She switched on the electric kettle (he 
would want a cup of tea, the hotter 
the day the more devotedly Phil wanted 
tea), and then let him in. 

He put down his umbrella. Good 
heavens, how tall he was, how well made 
and how well kept! It would be a 
calamity to Multibev to lose him just 
now, when his hair was growing so beauti- 
fully grey. But they would not lose him, 
for no woman, however set on it, can 
get a divorce on the strength of two 
guineas-worth of flowers and a scrawly 
anonymity. Besides, Dilys Harding was 
not in the least set on it. 

“Can I wash?” he said presently. 

“Of course, darling. Have a bath 
if you like.” 

As though he were a stranger, as 
though he were a new lover, entirely new 
and incalculable, she listened to taps 
turned on and off, to splashing water and 
water running away, and measured the 
interminable interval during which he 
dried his hands. Reappearing, he went 
straight to the bowl of zinnias. 

“JT wonder how they grow them as 
large as this. JI can’t. Lovely things, 
aren’t they ? Look at this one, now, what 
a colour it is! And this.” 

“You always look at my flowers first,”’ 
she said. 

“They lead up to you, you see. Besides 

. I suppose every Englishman loves 
flowers. But I always say that, don’t I?” 

“ Generally.” 

“One day, I’m afraid you'll get tired of 
me—of me, and my umbrella, and all the 
other things you laugh at.” 

Because she did not answer he went on 
hastily, “ Besides, I have to admire your 
flowers, Mary. No one arranges flowers 
as you do. And really these zinnias are 
a masterpiece.” 

“TI can do better 
answered modestly. 

But already the life had gone out of 
her malice. Looking at this grey-haired 
stranger, so trustful, so harmless, and 
still, with a sort of fidelity, so personable 
and well preserved, she wondered how 
she could have the heart to play this dirty 
trick on him at parting. 


than that,” she 
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Novels for Sale 


No READER of OUR TIME will be 
unaware of the problem facing young 
novelists today: quite simply it is the 
virtual impossibility of getting their work 
published. Much has been said and 
written, by people far more qualified than 
I, about the seriousness of the position 
both from the writers’ point of view and 
in relation to the general cultural situa- 
tion, but it may be useful to examine 
some of the sordid facts of the problem 
and to strengthen our indignant protests 
with a few figures. Much blame for the 
trouble has been laid at the door of the 
publishers who, we are told, “are not 
interested in publishing novels any 
more”; but it must be realised that (what- 
ever the reasons) there is at the moment 
a definite lack of public demand for 
novels, so that when an embittered young 
writer, by now devoid alike of gratuity 
and prospects, complains that there is no 
demand for his manuscript, he should 
understand that the publisher against 
whom he fulminates is only a buffer 
between himself and the public, or to be 
more correct, his non-public. Failure to 
realise this fact will have very dangerous 
implications for, in burking the real issue, 
it will lead to easy cynicism which in 
effect will become an escape from the 
objective situation. 

A glance at the book-trade figures will 
make the position clearer, though no less 
pessimistic : 


1939 1946 1947 1948 
Total number of 
titles published 14,904 11,416 13,046 14,686 
Number of fiction 
titles published 4,222 1,995 2,326 2,831 
Fiction as per- 
centage of tota 28% 17% 18% 19% 


It is clear from this that whereas the 
total number of titles published in 1948 
is almost equal to those in 1939, the 


mumber of novels is only two-thirds of 


the 1939 figure. It is true that after a 
very sharp drop as between 1939 and 1946 
there is a slight tendency to increase (by 
1% per annum!) up to 1948, but it must 
be remembered that this fiction figure 
includes both reprints of contemporary 
novels and new editions of works out of 
copyright—neither of which bring much 
comfort to the unestablished writer—and 
the following figures for new fiction (i.e. 
first publication) show a different and 
even more depressing trend: 


New fiction as percentage of total number of 
books published 1947 and 1948 - 
948 


1947 
Number of titles published 13,046 14,686 


New fiction published 1,723 1,830 
Percentage 13% 12% 


The American figures for the same years 
are even worse, so anyone who has been 
gazing hopefully across the Atlantic had 
better think again! 


New fiction as percentage of total number of 
books published in U.S.A 


ee ee 


Number of titles published 9.182 9,897 
New fiction published ........ 1,307 1,102 
Percentage: jiiascciscaden sie oe 14% 11% 


It is clear that the number of first 
novels being published has decreased, is 
decreasing (and in the opinion of at 
least some booksellers, ought to be 
abolished!). According to the Bookseller 
(February 19, 1949), out of the total of 
500 titles issued by Michael Joseph (cer- 
tainly the publisher with the largest pro- 
portion of novels on his list) during the 
last 13 years, 269 have been works 
of fiction, out of which 70 were first 
novels, or an average of just less than six 
a year. 

It is illuminating to see what a 
publisher is facing when he publishes a 
first novel of average length by an un- 
known writer for which, naturally enough 
in present circumstances, he cannot expect 
an over-enthusiastic reception. Supposing 
he decides to print 1,500 copies*, his 
calculations will look something like this: 


Per Copy 
Production costs—setting, printing, ‘ ‘ 
paper, binding, .etes “Fade. isarees 49 
Discounts to Booksellers (including 


Colonial terms) and commission to 

travellers—say an average of 40% 

of published price. Weed sane. 
Royalty—10% of published price .. 1 0} 
Surplus to publisher—to cover over- 

heads, advertising, dead stock, etc. 

and profit 


Published price 


Assuming the publisher sells all the 
edition (in fact he will have to give away 
at least fifty copies for review purposes, 
plus six for the author), if we multiply 
each of these figures by 1,500 we shall 
have an idea of who gets what out of this 
particular novel: 


Ss: di 

Printer, Binder, Paper Merchant, 
Ol Gia Fides oc cregas aterchavens 0st Oe pian emma 56 0 
Booksellers and Travellers ...... 316 12 6 
UthOrs eda teehee ee eee 77 6 
Publisher® Soo cso tee ee 3710 0 
£787 10 0 


Here we are up against that old bug- 
bear of capitalist economy, the distribu- 
tion system; the author who created the 
novel and the publisher who invests his 
capital and stakes his faith in publishing 
it, between them get a third of what is 


earned by those through whose hands it 
passes in “selling”. 

If, on the other hand, we imagine a 
sale of the book of 7,500 copies (by no 
means an astronomic figure), while the 
proportion for distribution does not 
change, production costs are rela- 
tively much lower, and the absolute 
returns for both author and publisher 
become worth-while. Based on the same 
calculations with the exception of 
royalties as the figures above, a sale of 
7,500 copies would look like this: 


Sad. 

Production costs ...... 2 43 891 

Discounts, eter senses. 42s 1,578 

Royalties (ave. of 12%) 1 3 468 10 

RS ULY DI US Whi disse isiauren ene ntesa's 2 8 ,000 
10 6 £3,937 10 


By relating this second set of figures 
to the first it is possible to draw some 
general conclusions. First, on an edition 
around the 7,000 mark the author receives 
something more than pin-money—in fact 
he could just about live for a year on 
the proceeds of one novel and so have 
time to work carefully on another. 
Second, the publisher’s margin is sufficient 
to justify a reduction in the published 
price: if it were reduced to 8s. 6d., for 
example, he would still have a surplus 
50% greater than before. Furthermore, 
if the book could be sold “ direct to con- 
sumer”, by-passing the distribution 
system, then the price could be drastically 
reduced: a glance at the figures will show 
that it could be published at 5s. And cer- 
tainly the high price of current novels is 
a very important factor militating against 
sales. 

The key to the problem, then, is to 
achieve a much wider circulation for the 
novel, and inextricably bound up with 
this is the question of its price. 

One such attempt to solve the problem 
already exists in the Book Society, which 
provides a guaranteed bulk sale each 
month for the book of its choice, and 
fortunate indeed is the publisher who is 
chosen—for many are called. But the 
Book Society caters for the average 
middje-class reader, and though one or 
two worthwhile novels have been given 
a wide circulation through its medium, 
the selectors usually play for safety, and 
offer little encouragement to the unknown 
writer. For example, recent choices have 
been The Heart of the Matter (Graham 
Greene), The Jacaranda Tree (H. E. 
Bates), The Sky and the Forest (C. S. 
Forester) and The Heat of the Day 
(Elizabeth Bowen). t lve 

In discussing this question it is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that novel-publishing 
in this country is dominated by the lend- 
ing libraries. Here again the emphasis 
is on the dull, the politically safe and the 
emotionally meretricious. The big lend- 


ing-library buyers examine the proofs of 
a novel very carefully, and many a pub- 
lisher has been discouraged from publica- 
tion by the knowledge that these 
gentlemen will not “ subscribe ” the book. 
In fact, as Arthur Calder Marshall says: 
“There was little need for circulating 
libraries to make their moral and political 
censorship explicit ’.+ 

It may be thought that the Penguins 
are the answer, but on the contrary they 
very rarely publish a new novel, the 
reasons probably being that because of 
their paper covers these books will have 
no library sale, and the risk involved 
(the minimum printing is 50,000 copies) 
with an “untried” work is too great. 

In my opinion the solution must be a 
radical one, no longer basing the sales of 
novels on the jaded middle-class, and 
cutting right across the present organisa- 
tion of the book trade. The simple and 
obvious answer is some kind of con- 
sumers’ book club. The only organisa- 
tions with sufficient capital for financing 
such a scheme while yet not tending to 
exploit it for false purposes are to be 
found within the Labour Movement. 
Such a scheme, based on the Labour 
Movement and having as its selection 
committee representatives of the Trade 
Unions, authors and publishers, could 


ensure the publication of more serious 
novels and their circulation to a wider 
and more vigorously receptive readership 
than is at present the case, and so would 
be of inestimable value to British culture. 
It would also be possible to give assistance 
to impoverished writers by scholarships in 
the form of a guaranteed publication 
through the organisation. As a produc- 
tion mechanism, linked up with such a 
scheme, it might well be possible for our 
young writers to form a co-operative to 
print and publish their own work, sharing 
the profits between them. 

The purpose of this article is to pin- 
point the facts behind the crisis existing 
today; the proposals at the end have been 
put forward in the most tentative and 
sketchy way in the hope that they will 
lead to discussion and more practical 
solutions. But it is clear that some such 
scheme must be worked out if the novel 
as an art form in this country is not going 
to die a slow death by strangulation. 


*Writing before the war, Sir Stanley Unwin 
gives the profit and loss account of what he 
describes as ‘‘g moderately successful first 
novel.”” He gives the number of the edition 
as 1,500, for which he estimates a sale of 
1,036 copies—and shows a loss of over sixty 
pounds.—(The Truth About Publishing.) 


{The Book Front, Bodley Head, 1947. 


“May I bring to your attention, Sir, that this overcoat is already occupied ?” 
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Warsaw, 1948. Ronald Searle. 


An Orphan Child. Edgar Ainsworth. 


THERE is nothing remarkable about 
artists going abroad and making drawings 
of places, people, incidents, seen with a 
special regard stimulated by new 
surroundings ; nor anything unusual in 
their exhibiting their work on their return. 
Indeed the busman’s holiday is what pro- 
vides the stock-in-trade of a great many 
artists, and many a painter’s reputation 
rests (during his working life at least) on 
the association of his name with a certain 
local colour. 


And yet these six artists have brought 
back and shown at the A.I.A. Gallery 
something rather different: something 
which perhaps was already a seed in their 
minds before they went, but which has 
germinated as they travelled and drew 
under the suns of Poland, Ireland, Pales- 
tine, Italy, Hungary or Australia. They 
have all made drawings of strong personal 
character, not because they have the con- 
temporary fever for the personal idiom, 
but because they have seen with clarity 
and drawn with feeling. In style their 
work varies from the fully descriptive 
realism of Edgar Ainsworth (with its 
Victorian overtones) to James Boswell’s 
sparely drawn linear designs ; Laurence 
Scarfe’s patiently built-up but lyrical 
water colours ; Ronald Searle’s superbly 
graphic portrayal of the ruin of war; 
Paul Hogarth’s finely drawn facets of 
Reconstruction and Topolski’s turbulent 
humanity. It varies in content, too, as 
much as one would expect from artists 
of different habit visiting widely separated 
countries. 


But one thing is common to all, and 
that is the first-hand nature of their 
approach. In all these drawings, form is 
native to and at the source of content. 
These six have not gone across the 
countries of Europe seeing in terms of pre- 
conceived techniques, as artists so often 
do who might (saving the sunshine) just 
as well produce their annual output of 
auto-pastiche with the minimum of effort 
in Chelsea or Hampstead. They have 
looked out, not in; and that on a live 
world, to bring back a living record. The 
artist reporter is neither a romancer nor 
a ticker tape; when he has no 
personal feeling for the scene he 
records, he leaves us unmoved; if 
he cannot convey the clear reality of it, 
he cannot invite us into it. These artists, 
through the diverse gates of their per- 
sonalities nevertheless all invite us into 
one world—the real one. 


= ABOVE: In Russia. Feliks Topolski. 


BOTTOM LEFT: Russell Street, Melbourne. 
RAY WATKINSON James Boswell. 
BOTTOM RIGHT: Hungarian  Metalworker. 


Artists Abroad Paul Hogarth. 
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SPRING FICTION 


Reviewed by Fred Urquhart 


A WREATH OF ROSES, by Elizabeth 
Taylor. Peter Davies, 8s. 6d. 

RUMMING PARK, by John Mortimer. 
The Bodley Head, 8s. 6d. 

SHE CAME TO STAY, by Simone de 
Beauvoir. Secker & Warburg and Lindsay 
Drummond, 12s. 6d. 

THE BLAZING STOWER. > by) -RaB: 
Marriott. The Quadrant Press, 10s. 6d. 
ENGLISH COUNTRY SHORT STORIES, 
with an introduction by Ronald Lewin. Paul 
Elek, 12s. 6d. 


I’M AFRAID I can’t be enthusiastic 
about any of these books. In a batch like 
this it always helps a reviewer if there is at 
least one he can fasten onto either to praise 
or to tear to bits, but there’s nothing here 
that merits such attention. The only one 
approaching the desired state of stimulation 
is Elizabeth Taylor’s Wreath of Roses, but 
even this I found disappointing and not up 
to the standard of her previous three novels. 
There is nothing in it to touch the brilliance 
of Palladian or the wide scope of At Mrs. 
Lippincote’s and A View Of The Harbour. 
I can’t quite place my finger on what is 
wrong. Is it because Mrs. Taylor is tired 
and isn’t really interested in her characters? 
Or is it because I expected too much? 

A Wreath of Roses begins well with 
Camilla witnessing the suicide of an 
unknown man at a small country station. 
Because of it she becomes acquainted with 
Richard, an ex-R.A.F. type, younger than 
herself. She finds herself falling in love 
with him, and is warned against him by Liz, 
a childhood friend with whom she is 
spending a holiday in the cottage of Frances, 
who had been Liz’s governess and is now an 
artist of rather highbrow renown. The 
suicide is gripping, but after that the book 
tails off into meaningless conversations 
which are too reminiscent of Miss Compton- 
Burnett. The three women have such 
unattractive personalities that one cannot 
really become interested in them or their 
problems. Nor does one ever feel much 
sympathy for either Richard or Frances’ 
middle-aged patron, Morland. One must 
give Mrs. Taylor great credit, however, for 
the way in which she delineates the character 
of Richard, for it comes as a complete sur- 
prise to the reader half-way through the 
novel to discover that Richard is a romancer 
and a liar. JI should think that if the women 
had been a little more interesting and the 
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plot more tightly knit, it would have been 
more successful, 

As with all Mrs. Taylor’s work, however, 
there are brilliant flashes of observation and 
the actual writing is excellent. I particularly 
liked the way in which Frances forced the 
two younger women to take her horrible 
dog, Hotchkiss, for walks when they really 
wanted to go alone. If the whole book had 
been on this level I would have felt more 
satisfied. As it is, my ultimate feeling is that 
Mrs. Taylor got lost in “the literary game” 
played by Liz and Camilla: a game in which 
they talk to and about famous literary ladies 
by their christian names. It seems to me 
that Mrs. Taylor got too wrapped up in this 
herself to care where her novel was going, 
and the final scene, which is intended, 
I imagine, to join the pattern of the roses 
into a neat wreath, is contrived and is 
unworthy of her undeniable talents. But 
then, possibly, a great number of readers 
may not agree with me. 


John Mortimer’s second novel, Rumming 
Park, is amusing, indeed witty in many 
places, but it, too, left me unsatisfied. It is 
the story of an election campaign in the 
village of Rumming. The inhabitants dislike 


their squire, the old Colonel, mainly because. 


of trouble about a right-of-way across his 
estate. They are delighted, therefore to 
vote for the progressive candidate, Charles, 
although really they are Conservatives of 
the most conservative. But matters are 
complicated because Charles is married to 
the Colonel’s daughter, Catherine, and is 
staying in the Colonel’s mansion. Further 
complications are made by cross-currents of 
gossip and neighbourly feuds in the village, 
and the whole thing is very lighthearted and 
immensely readable. The technique and 
approach are so competent that all the time 
one thinks “This is good, this is really 
good.” It is only afterwards that one 
realises that the characters are mere paste- 
board. I think, too, that it was a mistake 
for Mr. Mortimer to continue with his story 
after the death of Catherine in childbirth. 
What follows is too much of an anti-climax, 
and it is rather boring after the joie de vivre 
of the first part. However, it is an amusing 
story for anyone who wants to spend a 
pleasant evening. 


If all other existentionalist novels are as 
boring as Mlle. Simone de Beauvoir’s, then 
I don’t want to read them. She Came To 
Stay tells the story of Kaviere Pagés, who 
comes from Rouen and wrecks the happi- 
ness of Pierre, a Parisian actor and his 
mistress, Francoise. If Xaviere had never 
come to stay it would have saved a lot of 
dreary dialogue and 431 pages of print. 

From the existentionalists we go further 
back to the style of the late ’twenties and 
early thirties in Mr. Marriott’s The Blazing 
Tower. It is what used to be called an 
experimental novel. I must admit that it 
baffled me. It is a personal record of a few 
esoteric characters, and one should remem- 


ber this when reading it. There is great 
feeling here for words and phrases, but the 
whole thing is so far away in its blazing 
ivory tower that the average reader cannot 
ever hope to learn, far less to understand 
what the author is driving at. I should 
think that students of James Joyce will find 
here many things that they may wish to 
meditate upon, but a reviewer (like most 
average readers) cannot spare the time to 
give it the concentration it doubtless merits. 
It is certainly a novel for the chosen few. 

English Country Short Stories contains 
many fine stories which readers may have 
forgotten and wish to read again. I was 
pleased to renew acquaintance with H. E. 
Bates’ Death in Spring, Malachi Whitaker’s 
Frost in April, and H. A. Manhood’s The 
Unbeliever. And it was a joy to read again 
Coppard’s famous Field of Mustard. For 
these alone ‘this anthology is worth while, 
but older readers may be glad to find stories 
by Kipling, Hardy, Arthur Machen and 
Quiller-Couch. 


A NEW POET 


By KE. P. Thompson 


ELEGIES FOR THE DEAD IN 
CYRENAICA, by Hamish Henderson. 
John Lehmann. 6s. 


IN CERTAIN academic circles it is sup- 
posed that the critical moment for English 
poetry in this century consisted in a struggle 
between T. S. Eliot and the Georgians. The 
Georgian period is characterised (with some 
justice) as the sump into which all the false 
sentiment and outworked conventions of the 
Romantic revival drained. Poetic jargon, 
posturing and second-hand attitudes, the 
increasingly limited sensibility of the poet— 
any schoolmaster who makes use of 
Culture and Environment will tick them 
off on his fingers. He may go on to suggest 
that Eliot and his little band rid their poetry 
of all these vices, thereby liberating great 
new ranges of human experience for cultiva- 
tion, and bringing the mature poetic 
sensibility to bear on the total complex 
of ... etc., etc. 

About thirty years have gone by and we 
must recognise with regret that the new 
movement was little more than a negative 
reaction. The job of sterilising the ground 
was well done. There was an exciting 
moment of fluency in the ’thirties. But, in 
the jargon of that time, although there were 
patrols and border raids in plenty, the long- 
announced major break-through never came 
off. Now we are faced with the dreary 
business of the Georgians all over again. 
Jargon, posturing, are back. The young 
poet today is likely to be emotionally 
inhibited where the contemporary of Brooke 
would be exhibitionist: his technical 
manners and intellectual ticks will be dif- 
ferent. Where it used to be the fashion to 
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HIGHWAY 40 
Basil Davidson 


This outstanding novel of par- 
tisan warfare in the Italian 
mountains gives an unforget- 
table picture of the struggle of 
the ordinary people—the same 
types as those portrayed in 
east the invaders. 


“strong, human and noble... . 
I have not read a novel of the 
war that gave me so keen an 
impression of objective truth.” 
—Pamela Hansford - Johnson 
(Tribune). 9s. 6d. 


ABYSSINIAN 
PATCHWORK 


K. Gandar Dewer™ 


This account of the wartime 
campaign is unusual in being 
written by the people con- 
cerned, British, Abyssinian and 
Italian. 


“something very different, 
something novel and bright.’— 
(Sheffield Star). 


Illustrated. 18s. 
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make extravagant and hollow assertions, the 
prevailing fashion today is a calculatedly 
“ distinguished’ _irresolution. But the 
“typical” sensibility revealed in poetry 
today is no less limited than then. 

The most significant human experience of 
our time still remains well outside the limits 
of published verse. What form the real 
crisis in our poetry will take we cannot say, 
but Mr. Henderson’s book, in spite of some 
failures in achievement, may come to be 
regarded as one of the forerunners. Readers 
who look for major technical innovations 
or closely-worked imagery will be disap- 
pointed. There is little ornamentation in 
Mr. Henderson’s astringent lines, and our 
response is evoked less by incidental associa- 
tions than by the cumulative effect of a 
whole sequence. But a new attitude towards 
the poet’s participation in social experience 
is at once evident. Mr. Henderson is con- 
cerned with the campaigns in the Western 
Desert, but, unlike some of his con- 
temporaries, these moments of history have 
not been reduced in his poetry to symbols 
in some private argument ; nor does he treat 
that small region, which Alun Lewis charted 
so accurately, of the personal (as opposed to 
socially shared) experience of a conscript at 
war. Mr. Henderson has taken an im- 
portant step forward in liberating poetry 
from its intense narcissistic preoccupation 
with the nervous system of the poet; and 
we are at once aware when we open his 
book of values implicit in his work finer and 
more positive than any common_ since 
Wilfred Owen—a self-effacement before the 
dignity of ordinary people, a resolution to 
wrest good out of human suffering, and a 
sense of humility in the face of history. 

The book, which is made up of a pro- 
logue, ten elegies, an interlude, and a final 
heroic song, is concerned with the contra- 
dictory nature of the early desert warfare. 
Campaigns are fought in a land of mirage 
and uncertain distances, unpeopled, and 
hostile to both armies. It is not the war of 
“Strange Meeting.” But, equally, it is not 
the war of the partisans. Victory in the 
desert does not mean an end to the war; 
nor does it mean an end to our civil war. 
It is necessary to fight, and this necessity 
must be freely accepted. But the fighting 
leads only to a vista of further endurance 
before we may meet history at the “ chosen 
assignation.” 

In the Fourth Elegy he asks: “ Shall I not 
speak and condemn? ” 

Or must it always 

seem premature: the moment always at 

hand, 

and never arriving, to use 

our rebellious anger for breaking 

the vicious fetters that bind us ? 

Endure, endure. There 

solution 

and no short cut, no escape and no remedy 

but our human TOT es 

The nature of the war gives rise to a 
peculiar quality of heroism. It is not the 
heroic temper of a self-confident and revo- 
lutionary class or nation. It is, rather, a 
lonely assertion of human dignity, and 
Mr. Henderson finds its expression in his 
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own Highlanders, holding in their memories 
a history of human valour and at the same 
time the bitter experience of the clearances: 
representatives of a dying culture who may 
reach their assignation with history too late: 

In our ears a murmur 

of wind-borne battle. Herons stalk 

over the blood-stained flats. Burning byres 

come to ny mind. Distance blurs 

motive and aim. Dark moorland bleeds 
for wrong or right... 

But Mr. Henderson is concerned with a 
further contradiction. The hostility of the 
desert to both armies suggests to him the 
fundamental unity of mankind in the 
struggle with his environment ; the mirage— 
“the heat’s trembling mirror ’’—confuses 
enemy with friend. In Elegies Seven and 
Nine he gives a moving picture of the values 
of British and German “ swaddies.” From 
this a relationship is suggested between the 
living, on the one hand, and the “ proletariat 
of levelling death” on the other. In death, 
oppressed and oppressors alike appear not 
as allies and enemies but as common victims 
of our unmastered history. The poet asks 
how he shall justify the dead, and answers: 


No blah about their sacrifice : rather tears 
or reviling 

of the time that took them, than an insult 
sO outrageous. 

All barriers are down: in the criss-crossed 
enclosures 

where most lie now assembled in their 
aching solitude 

those others lie too—who were also the 
sacrificed 

of history’s great rains, of the destructive 
transitions. 

But the conclusion of the poem (the Sixth 
Elegy) is disappointing: 

So the words that I have looked for, and 
must go on looking for, 

are words of whole love, which can slowly 
gain the power 

to reconcile and heal. 
be pointless. 


Other words would 


In these three lines one of his finest elegies is 
sabotaged. The impersonal “I” of the 
earlier verses becomes self-conscious; the 
focus of attention is shifted from the men 
and their actions to the poet and his words. 
Eliot pays an unwarranted visit into the 
rhythm. With “ whole love” (whatever was 
in Mr. Henderson’s mind) all our points of 
reference are blurred—we are _ groping 
around among Auden’s “interest itself in 
thoughtless heaven” and “changes of 
heart” accomplished in padded arm chairs. 
“Love ’—like many words mutilated in 
recent practice—can no longer be used at a 
critical moment in a poem without most 
careful redefinition. 

It is only in the Tenth—and perhaps finest 
—Elegy that Mr. Henderson attempts his 
answer—a different one, we feel, from that 
implicit in the Sixth: 

Either build for the living 

love, patience and power to absolve these 

tormented, 

or else choke in the folds of their black- 

edged vendetta ! 

Run, stumble and fall in our desert of 

failuré, 


impaled, unappeased. And inhabit that 


desert 

of canyon and dream--till we carry to the 
living 

blood, fire and red flambeaux of death's 
proletariat. 


Take iron in your arms! At last, spanning 
this history’s 
apollyon chasm, 

reconciled. 


Much is said here, and said well. The living 
cannot escape their relationship with the 
dead. They must affirm their “alliance” by 
right action today, and with the imagery of 
the last three lines we are aware that 
Mr. Henderson is invoking the Marxist 
dialectic. But much is left unsaid. The 
solution he offers does not spring inevitably 
from the statements of conflict in the earlier 
poems ; the imagery is, rather, drawing on a 
reservoir of understanding and experience 
which Mr. Henderson presumes to be in the 
reader’s mind. In his preoccupation with 
the contradictions between man and _ his 
environment, between the living and the 
dead, in his compassionate presentation of 
the common victimhood of Highlander and 
German conscript, Mr. Henderson allows to 
fall into the background the class-conflict 
between oppressor and oppressed among the 
living ; and yet it is the resolution of this 
conflict which will give us mastery over our 
fate and will span “history’s apollyon 
chasm.” It is only in the Interlude, with its 
magnificent climax, that we are reminded 
that the war can be fought in no other way 


proclaim them the 


-but between men; and it is the failure to 


integrate this poem with the Elegies which 
makes the final Heroic Song unsatisfactory. 
In this song, with its relentless beating 
rhythms and impersonal imagery of white 
stone, desert sun, silent endurance, Mr. 
Henderson attempts to achieve a synthesis, 
to ravel up all his themes in acclamation of 
history’s inevitable leap. But it is a history 
without colour or shadow, a desert without 
man. We are shown a dehumanised dialectic 
keeping pace with the runners: it is as if 
Mr. Henderson forgets that the dialectic of 
history is no more than the struggle between 
living men. 

These criticisms may be made without 
diminishing one’s unqualified welcome for 
this important book. How far Mr. Hender- 
son will be able to consolidate and extend 
his achievement is less certain. There are 
in the Elegies occasional indications of lack 
of confidence (the pretentious tone which 
mars the Foreword, fashionable references 
in the notes, some failures in realisation in 
the poems themselves) which show that 
Mr. Henderson is not immune himself from 
the prevailing demand for “distinction ” 
and irresolution. He desires to speak 
directly, out of his experience, to his fellow 
men. But he is all the time aware that the 
audience he is most likely to reach is circum- 
scribed by the céteries and sophisticated 
reviews. More than once when his verse 
gathers assurance and power, he glances 
backwards at the céteries and _ his pace 
falters and checks. If he can only cast off 
this censor and assert his confidence, not in 
an impersonal dialectic but in the people 
who make their own history, he will find in 


himself an unusual ability to speak their 
‘ most mature thoughts and sing them on the 
way to victory. 


RAG-BAGS 
By Dorian Cooke 


DYLAN THOMAS, by Henry Treece. 
Lindsay Drummond, 7s. 6d. 


Some have at first for wits, then poets past, 
Turned critics next, and proved plain fools 
at last. (Pope : Essay on Criticism.) 


I must confess that I have not followed the 
bull-headed course of Mr. Henry Treece’s 
career through all its articulate phases, 
nevertheless I have more than a suspicion 
that the essays collected in his latest volume, 
under the equivocal title Dylan Thomas, 
have been drawn, though evidently not in 
chronological order, from all of them. 

One learns from the blurb inside the dust- 
jacket that this book “will both enlighten 
and entertain . . . and is an authoritative 
statement on one of the most distinguished 
poets of his age.” But having read the 150 
odd pages, one realises that the book as a 
whole is not a statement (authoritative or 
otherwise) on anyone at all. There are, it is 
true, a great many statements concerning 
Dylan Thomas—some by Mr. Treece him- 
self, some by eminent poets and critics ; but 
the unfortunate Dylan Thomas is made by 
Mr. Treece to serve merely as a co-ordinating 
factor in a series of inconsequential essays, 
each a rag-bag of theories—on poetry, on 
surrealism, on Marxist criticism, on the 
spiritual problems of our industrial civilisa- 
tion and so on—some quaintly anachronistic, 
some with a more disreputable contemporary 
ancestry. 

“Jt might be argued,” says Mr. Treece in 
an amusing passage in one of these rag-bags, 
“that the machine-state and the machine 
are merely an extension of a primal rhythm: 
that our most high-powered and efficient 
engine of mass-production is in its essence 
the result of man’s observation of the sun, 
of the tides, or of women. Yet, on looking 
closer, we find in Nature not symmetry but 
assymetry ; that the tides vary from day to 
day, scorning the mechanical clock; that 
the seasons are unreliable, and that the 
internal rhythm of woman is, at times, as 
variable as her fashions.” 

This specimen of Mr. Treece’s thinking 
provides an arbitrary antithesis which, in 
or out of context, is entirely irrelevant unless 
its two postulates (ie. the regular machine 
and irregular Nature) are private abstrac- 
tions. And if they are private abstractions, 
they can have no empirical validity. But 
I assume this particular passage to be part 
of the “entertainment” promised by the 
blurb of the book—not part of the 
“ enlightenment.” 

But we must not forget that this is sup- 
posed to be a serious book on Dylan 
Thomas. A convenient link between such 
speculative pleasantries as the passage 
quoted above may be found in Mr. Treece’s 
answer to his own question: what was the 


theme of Dylan Thomas's early poems. 
Mr. Treece answers: “Not the limited 
countryside, not the post-war depression, not 
Communism, not the beauty of the mechani- 
cal world. It was Man.” (Mr. Treece’s 
italics.) Mr. Treece’s Man is, presumably, 
some strange, abstract creature without any 
environment at all; he is unaffected by 
slumps, impervious to social and political 
upheavals, miraculously independent of all 
mechanical agencies ; presumably he would 
also be immune from the atom bomb, which, 
according to Mr. Treece is the product of a 
vague abstraction which he calls “the 
present-day kingdom of machines.” Where 
can such a creature be found? Certainly not 
in real life (though Mr. Treece evidently 
scorns the objective world); certainly not 
in the poems of Dylan Thomas, nor in any 
body of poetry that I am familiar with. 

What is Mr. Treece’s critical attitude to 
the poetry of Dylan Thomas? 1] can find no 
one clearly defined attitude in the book, but 
rather a number of attitudes which make 
strange bedfellows. JI shall list some of 
them. 


1. Sycophantic familiarity. E.g., “The 
Dylan legend began: ‘Don’t you think 
Dylan is rather like Chatterton . . . isn’t it a 


shame Dylan has only five years to live... .’ 
Dylan Thomas did nothing to dispel this 


sombrely Celtic, almost macabre legend.” 

2. Pontifical censure. E.g., “It is true, 
and it would be fatuous to pretend other- 
wise, that Thomas’s poetry has its faults... .” 

3. Pompous condescension. E.g., ‘““ Dylan 
Thomas is not yet a major poet, because 
he is not yet a fully realised man ; but there 
is hope that he will one day justify W. J. 
Turner’s description.” With these words 
Mr. Treece concludes a chapter. 

IS DYLAN A FAKE ? is the heading of 
the immediately following chapter. Mr. 
Treece graciously decides that the answer is 
no. 
Has Mr. Treece yet asked himself (in 
print) IS HENRY A FAKE? 


LATE LATIN POETRY 
By D. M. Low 


SONG OF A FALLING WORLD. A 
Study of the Literature of the Roman 
Empire during the Decline, by Jack Lindsay. 
Andrew Dakers, Ltd., 18s. 


WHILE THE Roman world was virtually 
Christianised by the middle of the fourth 
century, the forms of classical literature not 
merely persisted but experienced a recovery 
which continued sporadically until the end 
of the sixth century. 


Our Time’s GALLERY 


Coronation (Oil) by the American painter, Alton Pickens. 
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Gaul was the first centre of this recovery, 
and it was to appear also in Spain and 
Africa, anywhere in fact rather than in 
Italy ; for Italians contributed little until we 
come to Boethius, and some writers, notably 
Claudian, were not western Europeans at all. 
Nevertheless, they wrote as Romans with 
their eyes on the great models of the past, 
and as the fortunes of the city declined amid 
increasingly ominous troubles, they came 
more and more to equate Rome with civi- 
lisation itself. Rutilius’s address to the 
City, and Claudian’s Roman spirit were 
supreme expressions of what was universally 
felt, by Christians as well as by pagans. 
Modern scholars in their turn have tended 
to look backward rather than forward, and 
giving as they did the descending values of 
gold and silver to the two great divisions of 
the classical period, they hardly troubled to 
assess this last age, speaking of it in terms 
of decay and dissolution which for long 
ensured its neglect by all but the most 
curious. 

In Song of a Falling World Mr. Jack 
Lindsay gives robust expression to a dif- 
ferent. point of view. It is a study of 
literature from A.D. 350-600, and as the title 
suggests is primarily concerned with poetry. 
He is, of course, fully appreciative of the 
supremacy of the classical achievement, nor 
is he a partisan to conceal the feebleness 
of much of the later writing. But he asks 
us not to view the period with backward 
glances at a vanishing ideal, but to discern 
and value the emergence of new forms and 
new sensibilities, for the analogy of indi- 
vidual decline and death is never apposite 
to the complexities of historical trans- 
formations. 

“In one sense,” he says with great 
justice, ““Ausonius is a bad classical poet ; 
in another sense he is a very good anti- 
classical poet. And in the complete man 
the bad and not-so-bad classical elements 
are inextricably mixed with the good and 
not-so-good anti-classical elements. It is 
not even a question of new elements 
appearing amid the old. As soon as we 
get down to detail, we find that in many 
cases the coarsening of the old is 
inseparable from the refining of the new; 
the growing barbarism of knowledge from 
the new delicate vision which notes the 
silky ripples of the water weeds in the 
Moselle.” 

The world-crisis of those times, still 
unparalleled, remains of vital interest. 
Mr. Lindsay surveys its complicated issues 
in relation to literature, combining in each 
chapter an attractive selection in translation 
of contemporary poets. He also supplies 
copious references to his authorities. It was 
a stagnant and despairing world, already 
““medievalised” in thought. The old culture 
was maintained, though often frivolously. 
Rhetoric unpruned tended to run to seed in 
verbal acrobatics. The emergence of popu- 
lar language and rhythms alongside these 
barren exercises was of more significance 
for the future. The trochaic marching 
rhythm was to be particularly fruitful in 
later developments. It is well to remember, 
however, that the basis of rhythm even in 
popular inscriptions remained quantitative. 
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Mr. Lindsay deals well with these topics, 
and at the same time does not neglect per- 
sonalities. Ausonius and Paulinus of Nola 
are sympathetic characters, and the great 
figures of Claudian and Boethius stand out 
with peculiar loneliness in that age of 
decline. 

The arrival of Christianity in literature 
was the most significant factor of develop- 
ment. Christianity was at first outside and 
inimical to the classical culture, although 
one cannot accept the statement that it was 
““a protest movement of the dispossessed 
masses of the East” as adequate. In time, 
however, the new religion rising in the world 
came to terms with it, and we have the 
strange phenomenon of the gospel story 
retold in quasi-Virgilian hexameters, gaining 
such prestige that a papal pronouncement 
that it was apocryphal seemed necessary. A 
wiser fusion of the two streams was achieved 
by the greatest Christian poet, Prudentius of 
Spain, whom Bentley called the Christians’ 
Virgil and Horace. If he could indulge in 
such naive incongruities as making Christ at 
Cana produce a vintage Falernian (a fore- 
taste of much that delights us in Italian 
art), the spring of his inspiration is essen- 
tially Christian. Mr. Lindsay’s treatment of 
him and of other Christian poets down to 
Venantius Fortunatus is not the least 
valuable part of his book. 

The translations are spirited, and while 
reasonably close to the originals may be 
read with pleasure as English poems. 
Mr. Lindsay’s work is at its best when he 
submits to the control of rhyme, but he 
varies his style to suit different authors with 
skill. Readers will discern the debt of later 
poets to the pseudo-Ausonian lines thus 
rendered: 

Brief is a day: a rose’s life as brief. 

Her opening youth and age go hand in 

hand. 

The star of dawn beholds her freshly 

made, 

The star of eve beholds her funeral train. 

But though the ruse so rapidly must fade, 

Warm in some following rose she lives 

again. 

Then girl, while youth is with you and the 

rose, 

Pluck rosebuds, for your life as swiftly 

goes.” 

Readers of Latin would have liked to have 
had some at least of the original texts in 


order to follow the developments of 
language and metre on which Mr. Lindsay 
has many interesting things to say. In this 
respect one word of caution is needed. The 
anonymous poems and that of Modestinus 
in chapter 6, which describes the end of 
Latin culture in Africa in the 6th century, 
do not belong to that region or period. They 
come from the Anthologia Latina compiled 
there then, but they are considerably older, 
in some cases probably older than the period 
of this book altogether, and there was in 
fact no one in Africa at that time who could 
have written them. 

Some of the anti-classical elements on 
which the author dwells were in fact present 
in the classical poets, among others in Ovid, 
an unduly neglected poet at present. Such 
a fact only emphasises the continuity of all 
Latin literature which has been too little 
appreciated in the past. As an aid to such 
appreciation, Mr. Lindsay’s book deserves 
to be widely read. 


PERSPECTIVE OF A SINGULAB MIND 
By Marion Gibbs 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, from the earliest times to 
1204, by Douglas Jerrold. Collins, 21s. 


MR. JERROLD evaluates his own book. If I 
understand him, he believes that he has 
written a history which challenges compari- 
son with the work of the great nineteenth 
century masters, or at least H. A. L. Fisher 
(‘a master of the craft of history who knew 
the purpose for which history had to be 
taught and learnt”). “ Fisher’s Europe con- 
tains no line of original research’”’ (p. 17), 
and Jerrold justifies a similar lack in his own 
work: “A superficial study of complex 
documents by a non-specialist would have 
served no useful purpose.” Yet he claims 
none the less that his book places “ within 
reach of the ordinary educated public... the 
best that is known and taught (italics mine) 
about the origins of our peoples, our nation, 
our beliefs, our institutions.” His confi- 
dence is due to the fact that Jerrold is 
Jerrold—and, although this is unstated, a 
Catholic. He regards himself as a survivor 
of the pre-1914 élite, of a leisured ruling 
class who knew something of men and 
affairs. He credits himself with the “ politi- 
cal intuition and literary skill,” which, in his 
view, the sober working historians of our 
own day so often lack. It is not enough to 
ascertain facts; their “significant order” needs 
to be revealed in a “creative imagination.” 
So Jerrold sets out to provide the public 
with a political education ; indeed a substi- 
tute for modern historical scholarship and 
knowledge of the classics and the Bible, so 
seldom found in these degenerate days. He 
is a “general historian,” no mere amateur, 
no “ mere expert in what the French so aptly 
call vulgarisation.” What matters to him is 
“true.” “The grim and terrifying conse- 
quences of a false understanding of the 
lessons of history” can be found today in 
that Communist “third of the world which 
has segregated itself from the whole of what 
was once called civilisation.” 


we 


The educated public, fortunately, are not 
all such passive fools as Mr. Jerrold thinks. 
To say nothing of Marxists, even Catholics 
may well prefer to fall back on Arnold 
Toynbee if they want ammunition for an 
anti-Communist crusade ; for Toynbee has 
the erudition, the imagination, the political 
sense, the literary fluency, which Jerrold 
claims. His long book is for the most part 
painstakingly précis-writing. Some of it is 
dull. There is, however, a good deal of 
simple narrative history, and here the author 
is at ease. He enjoys discriminating. He 
likes soldiers, priests and kings. His view 
that history shows how the consequences of 
human folly (or original sin) can be partly 
countered by the public-spirited action of a 
“few prudent, farsighted and ingenious men” 
(God-inspired) is essentially medieval; many 
of the personalities of feudal England make 
a natural appeal to this old admirer of 
Franco and Churchill. But he is ill-equipped 
to manipulate and master the complex 
material about the changing structure of 
society which hundreds of research workers 
have slowly accumulated. His old-fashioned, 
uncritical, scissors-and-paste fechnique is 
simply inappropriate to his chosen task of 
writing a lucid account of the development 
of civilisation in England and placing this 
in the perspective of world history. To do 
Mr. Jerrold justice, such a task would tax the 
best abilities of first-rate minds. To realise 
that it needs to be done is a first step. The 
next step is to realise how to set about 
doing it. And here Mr. Jerrold has failed. 

His scheme is to relate event after event 
for half a million years, intruding incidental 
information about economics, law, religion, 
etc., into his mechanical chronological 
framework. The promise to teach ‘the 
lessons of history” is fulfilled by the way. 
There are, for example, occasional flowers 
of rhetoric in the Fisher-manner: “The 
true soul of Egypt set itself not to conquer 
time but to defy it.’ The story of the 
peopling of the island of Britain by pre- 
historic tribes ends portentously: “To our 
far-western shores come in time all races, 
all creeds and all systems . . . We are the 
people upon whom, by the inherent logic of 
events, all the ends of the earth must come.” 
There are all-too-simple judgments about 
complex political processes: “ The collapse 
of Romano-British civilisation was, on the 
last analysis, due to the fortunes of war,” 
while “ The collapse of the Angevin Empire 
was without a doubt a by-product of the 
prevailing political scepticism.” These 
excerpts are, I think, typical of the author’s 
thinking. Detail could be queried and cor- 
rected; however accurate a non-specialist 
tries to be, misleading statements inevitably 
follow from superficial knowledge. Techni- 
cal matters about law and government, for 
example, have to be seen from the inside 
to become intelligible to others. But omis- 
sions due to a failure to think how a society 
changes, why it develops new organs of 
government, and failure to distinguish 
between cultural epochs, are fundamental. 
They enter into the whole structure of a 
book. Perhaps they can be indicated in the 
surprising statement that “truly by 1204 


the lines of English political and consti- 
tional development were set.” Mr. Jerrold 


‘is original in regarding 1204 as a terminal 


point. To me it is as fantastic as his plan 
of devoting more than a third of a history 
of England to ‘British history and ancient 
civilisation before 450 a.p., and then largely 
ignoring the later development of the 
British peoples outside England. An ele- 
mentary “fact ’—England as the area occu- 
pied by invading English-speaking peoples, 
confined, even after their dark-age expan- 
sion, to the lowlands—seems to me to be 
important. The confusion of England with 
Britain is the same kind of mistake as assum- 
ing that Europe is Western Europe or the 
Europe over which the Romans ruled. It 
is an error, but part of an ideology which 
Jerrold defends. 


UNHUMAN NATURE 


By Bernard Bergonzi 


STONE IN THE MIDST and POEMS: 
Patric Dickinson. Methuen, 7s. 6d. 


PATRIC DICKINSON’S play in verse, 
Stone in the Midst, first broadcast last 
year, appears to be an attempt to deal 
dramatically with the unfortunate position 
of the responsible human person or group 
in a mechanist society, and the conflict 
between them. This suggests a symbolic 
and general treatment, perhaps using satire. 
I can imagine Louis MacNeice doing it well 
enough. Dickinson, however, has chosen to 
present his drama with an _ extremely 
realistic, even detailed, approach. England 
in the “July of the summer after next”, is 
under the full military occupation of the 
‘*‘ Philistines ” who are, it seems, raising hell 
all over the place, and most particularly in 
the East Sussex village where the play is set. 
This makes a fairly thrilling play—though 
one suspiciously like the countless stories 
about Occupied Europe that we had during 
the war—but the excessively realistic 
manner of its presentation destroys the 
symbolism, and obscures the author’s 
theme. I suspect that this theme was a 
little too uncertain in the first place. 

They’re possessing the whole esthetic life 

Of our country 
says Philip, hero of the play, going on to 
name some of the things that, understand- 
ably enough, he objects to: the vulgarity of 
the Press. ‘‘ The palpable prostitution of the 
crooner”, “The cinema like a vast contra- 
ceptive ”, “The plastic pepper pots shaped 
like dogs and rabbits”, “A kitchen chair 
being called ‘ consumer-goods’” and all the 
rest of it. 

And these are only the surface 

Think what they’ve done to the soul 
he says. Very true. But then the author 
adds food-rationing and queues and the 
ban (now lifted) on foreign travel to this 
interesting collection of bétes noires; per- 
sonifying them all in the sadistic Captain 
Alquist, local Commandant of the Philis- 
tines. Personally I feel it to be rather un- 
convincing. The original confusion between 
“esthetic”—an unsatisfactory word—and 
“cultural” is in any case unfortunate. The 


reader or listener would, perhaps, be best 
advised to enjoy the play, if he can, as 
melodrama, and to try to forget the some- 
what confused thought that lies behind it. 

An incidental point is that the text of this 
play has now been adapted, with “ certain 
small alterations”, for the stage. This 
suggests that it was originally written with 
one eye on the theatre, and that the specific 
medium of the radio-drama was not fully 
exploited. It is impossible to imagine any 
of the fine works, specially written for 
broadcasting, by such authors as MacNeice 
or Edward Sackville West being “adapted ” 
in this way. The two media, properly 
understood, require a completely different 
approach. 

There are about forty poems in the 
latter part of the book. Patric Dickinson 
is that rather rare bird among contemparary 
writers, a Nature Poet. He has obviously 
a detailed knowledge and great love of the 
creatures of the countryside and seashore, 
which gains him my profound respect. In 
fact, he seems in these poems to be more 
at home with Dipper and Sandpiper than 
with People. One of his few attempts 
actually to face humanity at large, and in 
an urban setting, is in a highly self- 
conscious poem called ‘“ The Intellectual in 
the Park”. Here is a stanza: 

I watch the human pageant pass— 

e.g. Pater familias 

His Progeny, his Mate : 
And I’m amazed how they contrive 
To have become, to be, alive, 

And then to procreate. 

The poem is, I suppose, meant to be 
satiric, but I find it slightly embarrassing. 
A better attempt to deal with a particular 
human situation is in a poem called “ The 
Dam”. The poet rises to an unusual level 
of intensity in ““ A Dream”, which is power- 
ful and moving, but generally the poems are 
not very memorable and somewhat deriva- 
tive. Dickinson’s sensibility before Nature 
is Wordsworthian, and his language some- 
times tends to be Wordsworthian too. There 
are also suggestions of Hardy and Yeats and 
W. J. Turner. 

Technically, the poems are well written, 
for the most part in traditional forms and 
metres. 


BLACKER 
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TWO INTRODUCTIONS 
By Bay Watkinson 


ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN, by H. 
Ruhemann. Max Parrish, 10s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF JEWISH ART: 
Dr. Helen Rosenau. James Clarke & Co. 


ONE rarely finds it possible to swallow 
whole the little eulogies which publishers 
print on the inner flap of a book’s dust- 
jacket ; and in this case, I find it hard to 
agree either that the method of presentation 
used in this book is “strikingly new,” or 
that the book is “‘ one of the most significant 
books on art yet published.” Nor do I think 
it was particularly fair to the author to 
indulge in such hyperbole; for the thing 
speaks for itself. That is how it was 
designed, as its special character. 

The book is pleasant to handle and quite 
well printed—though the colour plates are 
not so good as the others, and the dust- 
jacket is as badly printed as designed. 
Perhaps one would quarrel with the dis- 
tinctions Mr. Ruhemann makes between 
artist and craftsman, and consequently with 
some of his illustrations, which are presented 
in pairs for comparison or contrast; but 
many of them are well chosen. This will be 
found, as I am sure it was intended, a very 
useful book in the early stages of study of 
zsthetics or the history of art. For discus- 
sion groups, for sixth-formers taking Art as 
a Higher School Certificate subject, and for 
art students taking the Ministry’s Inter- 
mediate Examination, it will be found 
informative and suggestive. It is a miniature 
art museum, complete with guide-lecturer, 
which if not of pocket size, is at least small 
enough and cheap enough to go on one’s 
bookshelf. 

Dr. Rosenau’s book will break new 
ground for most of us, Jew or Gentile. It 
does not pretend to be complete even as 
an outline, and would perhaps have been 
better described as “notes toward the study 
of Jewish culture”, since, quite apart from 
its brevity, its scope is limited by the 
endeavour to develop certain theories. With 
the theories, many of us will disagree. It 
is hard to be convinced that there is, for 
example, a specifically Jewish architecture 
when all the illustrations point to the 
universal adaptability of the Jew, whether 
in the surroundings of Plantagenet Lincoln, 
17th Century Amsterdam, or Lwow or 
London. To English eyes this will appear 
with special force, of course, in the 
English examples. The orthodox ban on 
graphic and representational art, while it 
has never prevented individual Jews in all 
countries from becoming painters or sculp- 
tors, has in fact always thrown them on 
the tradition, not of their own people 
(which clearly could have no tradition in 
a forbidden field), but of the gentile society 
around. The artists cited, Zoffany, Mengs, 
Modigliani, Pissarro, Epstein, Liebermann, 
Israels, all exemplify this. That such men 
should have been so strongly gifted and 
urged as to have reached the stature they 
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did, is proof indeed that the Jew has as 
vital a plastic sense as any other: but the 
fact that only where the Jew, as an indivi- 
dual, has been thoroughly assimilated into 
the society about him, have Jewish artists 
emerged, is evidence of the crippling nature 
of the traditional ordinance. Nowadays, 
when the Jewish communities are not so 
strictly bound by religion and social segre- 
gation, the ban has lost its force. In every 
country there are Jewish painters of real 
standing, as there are Jewish patrons of 
discrimination; but the work of such 
painters, whatever Jewish content it may 
have, is always in the idiom of the 
painter’s immediate time and place. Only 
when Israel is fully established with its own 
free political and economic life, with its 
scholars, technicians and artists working in 
national institutions of their own creation, 
shall we see emerge the phenomenon which, 
in this book, Dr. Rosenau’s wishful think- 
ing has projected. 

The book is interesting as a first step 
in the conscious creation of a Jewish tradi- 
tion in the plastic arts, and it is a pity 
that the force of its illustrations should have 
been so completely negated by the many 
bad blocks, of absurdly small size: some 
of them have, quite unnecessarily, been 
rescreened. Dr. Rosenau is a scholar, and 
to her even a bad illustration suffices to 
unlock the door; but in fairness to her- 
self and her thesis, she should remember 
that the purpose of the illustrations is to 
illustrate, and that they must be precisely 
selected and well displayed. 
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THEATRE OF THE MONTH 


By Antony Brown 


DARK OF THE MOON: Ambassadors. 
BRIGADOON: His Majesty’s. 
REVUDEVILLE: Windmill. 

SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER: 4rts. 

THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM: Phoenix. 


WE ARE all willing to be credulous in the 
theatre ; we delight in being imposed on 
by such devices as witches, fairies, ghosts, 
transformation scenes, Tinkerbells and 
Strange Passengers. Mystery is the sub- 
merged tenth in art; and the theatre, above 
all, is the domain of the supernatural. The 
trouble with Dark of the Moon, the legend 
of the witchboy who makes a pact with the 
powers of darkness in order to become 
human and marry Barbara Allen, is that the 
play never quite takes the plunge into its 
right depth of mystery ; it is too disingenu- 
Ous; we are never given the chance to 
exercise our capacity for wonder. The 
authors were evidently not content with the 
simple essentials of the story, for they have 
bolstered it up by introducing a noisy crowd 


of small parts, who in spite of Mr. Brooks’ 


masterly handling, never have time to estab- 
lish themselves as characters, and who only 
distract us from the legend, and, like 
friendly, normal people in a haunted house, 
immunise us against its spell. Mr. William 
Sylvester plays the witchboy with great con- 
viction ; it is the more credit to him that he 
persuades us of evil even when he is accom- 
panied by his familiars—a pair of Goldwyn- 
girl witches (whom I recommend to the 
attention of Miss Gingold). All the same, 
Dark of the Moon is the most original and 
exhilarating new play of the month; it 
brings the disturbing elements of life and 
nature into the theatre. 


Brigadoon, at His Majesty’s, is also based 
on legend; this time, the story of a Highland 
village that appears for one day in every 
century. The librettists of Broadway seem 
to have a flair for picking good stories and 
settings: Oklahoma, Annie Get Your Gun 
(whose heroine is so reminiscent of Middle- 
ton’s Roaring Girl), and the Barrie-ish 
fantasy of Brigadoon, have more of the stuff 
of the theatre in them than most modern 
plays. The bold, broad conception, the 
liveliness and universality of these shows 
may well make future theatrical historians 
think that American musical comedy was the 
dramatic form in which the theatre was most 
alive and kicking during the ’forties. The 
music in Brigadoon seemed to me not quite 
as tuneful or original as the Oklahoma 
score; though we are all so familiar with 
that that it is hard to judge; but the 
characters, dialogue and comedy surpassed 
both the other shows. The dialogue exists 
in its own right, and does not suffer from the 
usual wearisome contrived leading-up to a 
song. The Scottish background may be 
offensive to Scotsmen ; to me it appeared to 
have as much fidelity as one has a right to 
expect in musical comedy ; but some of the 
accents should be improved. This failing is 
to be excused in the singers, as we excuse 
opera-singers for being stout ; but surely the 
producer of such a lavish show might be 
expected to see to the accents of the speak- 
ing actors. The English actor, for instance, 
who has the largest non-singing part, and 
one which cries out,for Scots, does not seem 
to think an English pronunciation incon- 
gruous with his Highland rig-out. I should 
not have thought that a reasonable Scots— 
reasonable, at least, to London—would have 
been beyond an experienced and talented 
performer like Mr. Barnard; nor does it 
seem excusable that, in an American show, 
a New York barman should be played by 
an Englishman who can only tune his voice 
to the feeblest of twangs. Why is it that 
producers allow this slipshod kind of work 
to get by, when it is noticeable to the most 
obtuse member of the audience, who, indeed 
often forms his impression of a play from 
such details? 

I endured several turns of the dismal 
entertainment at the Windmill in order to 
see the new resident comedian there, 
Mr. Arthur English, who has lately given up 
his trade of house-painting to go on the 
boards. His act suffers, at the moment, not 
so much from his inexperience as from his 
constant references to it: like a con- 


temporary novel which dwells intolerably 
on the hero’s ambition to be an author. He 
is already a very good character comedian, 
with speed, confidence, a racy spiv manner 
and slang, rather in the manner of Sid 
Field’s Slasher Green character; but he 
shares the unfortunate delusion of certain 
other comics, that if he discusses his pro- 
fession before the audience and comments 
on their reception of his gags, there will 
spring up a closer mutual contact; as if a 
violinist, instead of playing a sonata, were 
to spend half an hour tuning his fiddle for 
our edification. The comic possibilities of 
this line always seemed to me to be very 
limited; they have surely now been 
exhausted. Mr. English is a natural: too 
good to rely on these tedious intimacies. If 
he will get himself some good scripts, and 
invent a few characters for himself, he may 
be very good indeed. 

It has been such a pleasure to see two of 
our loveliest comedies, She Stoops to 
Conquer and The Beaux’ Stratagem, done, 
and well done, in the same month, that I 
hardly feel disposed to cavil at anything in 
them. Mr. Roy Rich has produced the 
Goldsmith play at the Arts with the right 
kind of gusto; if there was a noticeable 
fault in the production, it was that some of 
the aphorisms were sacrificed to the gather- 
ing speed of the plot. The casting was 
unhappy in places; it is always disap- 
pointing to see good actors and actresses 
given unsuitable parts. Mr. John Boxer and 
Miss Megs Jenkins did not always seem 
quite at home as Mr. and Mrs. Hardcastle, 
and there was not much that Mr. Newton 
Blick could do with Diggory. Miss Brenda 
Bruce made a delightful Kate; but the 
evening was most emphatically Mr. Dudley 
Jones’; he did that unique creation, Tony 
Lumpkin, to the life. I have not been 
delighted by any acting this month, more 
than by Mr. Jones’ in the scene in which 
Miss Neville has to pretend to him that her 
love-letter concerns the prospects of horses ; 
Mr. Jones’ single-minded intentness, his 
total lack of interest in everyone’s love 
affairs, and his total absorption in the sub- 
ject of horses, was a real piece of observance 
of eccentric human nature. 


The Arts has arranged in the foyer bar a 
very good display of prints, programmes 
and playbills of past productions of She 
Stoops to Conquer. This excellent idea, 
I thought, might be extended to pro- 
grammes. It would be helpful and 
pleasant, and it would bring the programme 
nearer to sixpenn’orth of value for money, 
if we found in it notes on previous pro- 
ductions of the play, as we do in concert 
programmes ; and perhaps, as far as the 
classics are concerned, the comments of the 
greater critics on them. 

Mr. Clements’ production of The Beaux’ 
Stratagem at the Phoenix, in spite of con- 
siderable cuts, does justice to Farquhar’s 
masterpiece. This sweet comedy must be 
the strangest thing ever written by a dying 
man, and a young man at that; containing 
as it does no hint of anything but wit, good- 
nature, and worldliness. The early scenes, 
with their variety of robust character, make 
one feel that Farquhar would have far out- 
soared those two great misanthropic masters, 
Congreve and Wycherley; that he might 
have done for the theatre what Fielding did 
for the novel. Indeed, the difficulty of pro- 
ducing the play is, that it is in two worlds 
at once—the inn scenes, with their new 
kind of comedy, the picaresque comedy of 
the 18th century; and the scenes at Lady 
Bountiful’s house, which belong to the 
fading world of Restoration comedy, the 
comedy of elegant cuckoldry. But Mr. 
Clements’ production has kept an even 
balance. His own Archer, and Mr. Eddison’s 
Aimwell are perfect foils to each other, and 
both move with equal deftness through both 
worlds of comedy. Miss Hammond’s 
Mrs. Sullen did not always get full measure 
for the longer speeches ; I had a distressing 
feeling that the part was wasted on her, and 
she on the part. So individual an actress is 
often seen to best advantage in a character 
smaller than herself, where she can 
thoroughly impose herself on it; and Miss 
Hammond seemed to feel that even if it was 
possible, it was not quite proper that she 
should impose her peculiarly delicious 
frivolity on a classical part. Miss Iris 
Russell was charming in the usually dull part 
of the second girl ; and Miss Gwen Cherrell 


did very well as Cherry, so well in fact, that 
one regretted her disappearance in the 
second half of the play, like the Fool in 
King Lear. Mr. Lloyd Pearson played the 
Highwayman a good deal larger than life, 
and much funnier. 


RADIO ROUND-UP 
By James Page 


ONE OF THE drawbacks that accompanies 
man’s increasing knowledge of the world 
around him is the tendency to parcel-up 
that knowledge into water-tight compart- 
ments. As the range of human learning 
extends, so it becomes harder for the 
individual to keep in touch with fresh 
discoveries in fields other than his own. The 
aeronautical engineer can have little time to 
follow new developments in sewage disposal, 
the authority in Elizabethan music must find 
it hard to appreciate the significance of 
nuclear fission, and the historian 
investigating monetary reforms of the 
eighteenth century has probably never heard 
of prefrontal leucotomy. 

For the layman the problem is even more 
acute, for he barely speaks the same language 
as the scientist, musicologist or historian. 
Yet he may travel in an aeroplane, he 
certainly needs sewage disposal, and he is 
probably capable of enjoying music. He 
might one day be involved in an atomic 
war ; he is always a potential patient for the 
surgeon ; and he is making history every day. 

If, then, he is to be in a position to make 
a rational choice in the decisions that effect 
his daily life, if he is to be able to take 
an intelligent, conscious part in moulding his 
environment politically, economically and 
culturally, there must be bridges built that 
will span the ever widening gap between him 
and the experts in every field of knowledge. 

The twentieth century has seen a spate of 
literature presumably intended for this 
purpose—literature on popular science, on 
music for the unmusical, on how to build 
your own house or cure your own illnesses. 
A vast amount of it has been spurious and 
dangerous, calculated to add weight to the 
saying about a little knowledge, but some- 
thing of the sort is a real necessity if the 
results of much painstaking research and 
scholarship are not to be divorced from the 
general public and so ultimately wasted. 

The worst excess of the “believe it or 
not”? school of public educators are now, 
one hopes, dead and departed—at least in 
this country, though not, I believe, in 
America. There are left only the regrettable 
lapses of such folk as the science editor of 
a national daily who says, with something 
like awe, that the overseas broadcasts of 
fifty countries amount every week to five 
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times the total number of words in the Bible, 
or the television producer who discovers that 
a pound of fine-spun rayon would stretch 
round the world, to remind us that such 
juvenile appeals to the imagination were 
once a common-place method of imparting 
a series of useless facts. Such anachronisms 
apart, there is now a far more serious and 
worthwhile approach made to the problem 
of mass adult education, and one of the 
most influential organisations concerned is 
the, BBG) 

I am tempted to say that the number of 
broadcast words devoted to educational 
programmes each week would, placed end 
to end, reach umpteen times up the Edgware 
Road, for certainly they are an impressive 
proportion of the total! For information, 
pure and simple, there are numerous talks 
and discussions (on current affairs, not 
always so pure either), for the schools there 
are about two hours set apart daily during 
term-time, and for the general interest-cum- 
information programmes there is the output 
mainly of Features Department and, to a 
smaller extent, of Music Department also. 
And one must not forget the notable 
contribution made by the Forces Educational 
Broadcasts, now (alas!) reduced to only one- 
quarter of an hour per day. 


The business of presenting information and 


instruction on the wireless raises some 
interesting problems. The techniques used, 
vary considerably. Documentary type 


features deal with scientific problems of 
general interest. Economic and political 
matters are usually subject to discussion 
among experts, the discussions sometimes 
being recorded and edited so that the trans- 
mission may be free from uneasy pauses 
or absurd mistakes. For the supposedly 
“intellectual? Third Programme listeners, 
scientific problems may be aired in the same 
way. Current affairs frequently receive the 
“Focus” treatment—that is, they are made 
the object of a “feature” technique 
involving on-the-spot recordings linked by 
narration and perhaps a dramatised episode 
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or two as illustration of a particular point. 
Problems concerning music and musicians 
can hardly be dealt with without musical 
illustrations, and so they usually constitute 
small features. The much vexed question 
that hovers over most of these programmes 
is—to what extent should an educational 
programme also entertain ? 

There is a series running at present called 
Come to the Opera. It is presented by 
Stephen Williams who said at the beginning 
that he was out to convert the man who 
“liked music, but couldn’t stick opera.” Now 
since the programme is necessarily of only 
one hour’s duration, and since there must 
be time in that hour for Stephen Williams 
to narrate the story as well as to do a spot 
of converting, the opera itself must be 
considerably cut about. To the listener who 
knows Rigoletto and admires the smooth 
continuity of its scoring, a performance that 
consists only of the best known arias is 
almost certain to be a source of irritation. 
In fact, he won’t enjoy it very much. 
Nevertheless, to others to whom opera is a 
completely closed book, it may well prove 
to be of great value. 

On the other hand, the recent series, A 
Plain Man’s Guide to Music, whilst catering 
for a fairly unmusical public was, in itself, 
highly entertaining. Could there have been 
A Plain Man’s Guide to Opera on the same 
lines? The difference between the two is 
the difference between reproduction and 
creation. In Come to the Opera an opera is 
reproduced in a severely bowdlerised form. 
In A Plain Man’s Guide to Music a piece 
of music was not only performed, but it 
was explained and interpreted in terms of 
what each instrument and each musician 
could and actually did do. Had it been 
subject to Stephen Williams’ technique we 
might have had the highlights from, say, the 
Ninth Symphony of Beethoven with 
narration between the excerpts describing 
what the orchestra would be playing had it 
continued to do so! 

Of course, the problem is not quite as 


simple as this, since, while there are numerous 
short pieces of music there are few short 
operas. But might it not be better to attempt 
a performance of only part of an opera, 
say the last act, and devote the rest of the 
time to a synopsis of the plot and to the 
type of musical (and dramatic) analysis that 
was essayed in A Plain Man's Guide to 
Music ? 

The question of instruction versus enter- 
tainment is a thorn in the side of Features 
Department also. Jenifer Wayne, some time 
ago, achieved a nice compromise in her 
series This is the Law. However, the same 
writer fell down badly over this very problem 
with her programme on Oliver Cromwell in 
the series “The Writing of History.” Here 
the script seemed so concerned to provide 
sixty minutes of brighter radio that the 
subject matter was almost entirely obscured. 
An inquisitive American and a complaining 
Irishwoman, together with a number of the 
B.B.C.’s anonymous voices and accompanied 
by a sort of Universal Uncle for narrator, 
were subjected to a dazzling display of 
repartee from the seventeenth to the twentieth 
centuries. When it was all over, all that I 
could recall was a welter of words in many 
accents, and my idea of the character of 
Cromwell was, if anything, more confused 
than ever before. 

In contrast, Nesta Pain’s series, New 
Horizons, seemed barely conscious that the 
knotty problems existed at all. These 
programmes were straightforward documen- 
taries that dealt with recent scientific 
developments in a lucid and interesting way. 
In fact there seemed to be a realisation that 
if interest is aroused and then satisfied, that 
can be entertainment enough. As indeed it 
can. A shortened version of The Silent 
Areas, nicely timed on the Home Service to 
supplement a series of talks on the Third 
Programme dealing with The Physical Basis 
Of Mind, illustrated the same point. Pre- 
frontal leucotomy, the severing of sections 
of the frontal lobes from the rest of the 
brain, proved to be a fascinating subject, 
and presented in an unvarnished but expert 
way with dramatised case-histories to point 
the conclusions reached, it was entertainment 
enough—at least for this listener. 

The business of providing entertainment 
does not, of course, arise in the case of 
specialist talks, such as those on the Third 
Programme mentioned above. They cater, 
quite simply, for anyone who is sufficiently 
interested in their subject matter to tune 
in to them. Their importance, when they 
deal with so fascinating and important a 
matter as these did, can hardly be over- 
emphasised. It ought to give considerable 
stimulus to many an everyday argument 
when, after a lifetime’s experience, “the 
greatest living physiologist,” ninety-two years 
old Sir Charles Sherrington, O.M., states on 
the air: 

It would seem that though there is 
matter which exists apart from mind, we 
know of no instance where mind exists 
apart from matter, that is if we define 
“mind” as we agreed to do.* 


* Mind, meaning by that thoughts, memories, 
feelings, reasoning, and so on, .. .” 


The Third Programme cannot always be 
credited with dealing so admirably with 
scientific subjects. The notorious Symposium 
on the Lysenko Controversy was a classic 
example of how not to discuss a topical 
problem. In this instance, four speakers 
were each given a fixed period in which to 
State a case, and none of them knew what 
the others were going to say or had said. 
Thus there was no chance for a conclusion 
to be arrived at through discussion, and 
ample opportunity was given for bigoted 
and inaccurate statements to go unchallenged. 
In conclusion, it appears that the most 
effective ways of presenting information and 
instruction on the air are those that set out 
to arouse and/or satisfy the interest of ihe 
listener and not primarily to entertain him. 
The form the programme takes can range 
from the straight talk to the complex feature, 
but the technique must always be 
subordinate to the subject matter. The best 
answer to those who assert that the public 
does not care to “learn by radio,” is surely 
provided by the thousands of housewives 
who surreptitiously eavesdrop on the Forces 
Educational and Schools Broadcasts! 


ROUND THE GALLERIES 
By Richard Carline 


AFTER A Visit to the R.B.A. Galleries in 
Suffolk Street to see the hundred recent oil 
paintings by Giorgio de Chirico, I had to 
turn for moral and spiritual comfort to a 
little booklet of 1927 on this artist in the 
series “‘Les Peintres Francais Nouveaux.” 
Here is given the courageous creed of the 
painter as he expressed it when a young 
man in 1913: “Ce qu’il faut surtout, c’est 
débarrasser l’art de tout ce qu’il contient de 
connu jusqu’a présent, tout sujet, toute idée, 
toute pensée, tout symbole doivent étre mis 
de coté.” 

At that time, Chirico’s art fully responded 
to this revolutionary creed. He was one of 
the great experimenters in art of his time. 
It is hard to recall it, when one looks at his 
work of recent years, which indicate a com- 
plete reversal to academicism and false 
sentiment. Incidentally, there are seven or 
more self portraits as a Roman emperor, 
pro-Consul or Prince of the Italian Rennais- 
sance, etc. 

It is sad, indeed tragic, as well as fantastic 
to find a supreme painter, one of the leading 
figures of the modern movement of twenty- 
five years ago, reverting to a rdle which is 
little better than that of the weakest com- 
mercial artist in a provincial art shop. Here 


and there one finds echoes of his former 
mastery of composition, colour and form, as 
in La Domatrice, No. 352, and Minerva, 
No. 390, but most of the works are what 
American artists call ‘“ buck-eyes” (horse- 
chestnuts), 

To see the real Chirico, one must go to 
the London Gallery, where there is a small 
but excellent show entitled “The Early 
Chirico,” with about thirteen of his oils, 
dating from 1912 to 1917. They include the 
magnificent Melanconia and the Two Sisters, 
depicting the head of a lay figure and a 
Greek helmet. While admiring these works, 
one cannot help speculating on the cause of 
such a change in style. One often finds 
young painters, who start their careers with 
a work of considerable promise, and then 
pass into oblivion. But this must surely be 
the first time that a painter who had already 


achieved a well-earned fame, should 
descend, for no apparent reason, into 
mediocrity. Is this the result of residence 


in Mussolini’s Italian Empire? The Royal 
Society of British Artists can scarcely be 
said to have done their honorary foreign 
member any service by sponsoring this 
show. 

A review of the other May shows on in 
London reveals scarcely any that would get 
past Sir Alfred Munnings. Most of them 
show the all-powerful influence of the con- 
temporary French “School.” Perhaps the 
most important is the retrospective exhibi- 
tion of oils, watercolours and drawings of 
the author-painter, Wyndham Lewis, at the 
Redfern Gallery. Jt is interesting to see 
some of the abstract work of his “‘ Vorticist ” 
period done during or before the first world 
war. It is hard to discern now in what way 
this movement diverged from that of his 
contemporaries like Picasso and Braque, who 
were known as “ The Cubists.” Presumably 
artists like to dignify their work with the 
high-sounding name of a new movement, 
even if there is scarcely anyone to belong 
to it. 

These early drawings reveal a really 
powerful sense of design and conviction. 
During the ’twenties he seems to have swung 
over to a slighter, classical style, somewhat 
reminiscent of the Picassos of the period. 
There followed the strong use of colour in 
composition, with groups of lay figures 
possessed of globular heads. The few very 
recent works seem disappointing, indicating 
a rather academic phase in portraiture. 

A one-man show to be compared with this 
is that of Roland Penrose at the London 
Gallery. Penrose is one of the pioneers in 
British surrealism. His chief weapons lie in 
his colour and design, as in the Flight of flies 
and the Internal world. Penrose is not 
merely a painter with a feeling for form and 
colour. He has a catholic and broad insight 
into art. His pictures are not only arresting ; 
they reflect his philosophy and the objects 
which prompt him to paint. One feels the 
contrast when one turns to the paintings at 
the Lefevre Gallery by MacBryde, with their 
flat, rather monotonous colours, although 
somewhat interesting designs, and the mono- 
types of Colquhoun, which I prefer if 
anything, although they do not leave any 
very definite impression. The work of both 


these painters has possibly suffered from the 
all-too-powerful influence of the brilliant 
Polish painter Yankel Adler. His death 
recently is a great blow to the international 
character of art. 

The Berkeley Galleries always give one a 
refreshing feeling of what an art gallery 
ought to be—a repository of art of all kinds. 
So many galleries present fine art as if it 
must not be contaminated with any other 
form of art. At the Berkeley Galleries, one 
finds contemporary paintings jostling with 
Negro masks, Chinese Tang pottery, primi- 
tive weapons and so forth. I enjoyed 
Milein Cosman’s first exhibition of her 
accomplished, and sometimes almost bril- 
liant, drawings of famous dancers and 
musicians, and the atmospheric paintings of 
London by Helen Grunwald. 


LONDON’S LIVING HISTORY 
By Millicent Rose 


EAST END STORY brings together a vast 
number of maps, prints, models, objects, 
mainly from the local public libraries. 
Spitalfields silk and Bow porcelain are 
present with all their tender, charming 
colours. Prints and paintings record the 
busy life of the river in the days of sail, the 
shipyards where towering wooden hulls are 
under construction, the pageantry of a 
launching or the opening of a dock. Old 
playbills evoke the salty wit of the Jewish 
Theatre in Green Dragon Gardens, or the 
melodramas once to be seen in Wellclose 
Square. 

These hundreds of pictures and objects 
are more like the raw material for research 
than a clearly told “story.” And it is in the 
spirit of discovery that crowds of enthusiasts 
are visiting the show. Fascinated, they are 
piecing together the details of their district’s 
past, finding out the old rude street names 
in the days when Globe Road was known as 
““Theeving Lane,” or noticing, in a dock- 
yard print, the man-powered capstans, the 
chanting teams that hauled the laden India- 
men to their berths. Old Hackney Tower 
gives identity to a village street that would 
otherwise be quite unrecognisably rural. 
Daniell’s panoramic lithographs show the 
India Docks as almost their present-day 
selves, in a Poplar that is still nearly all of it 
flat green pasture. 

With all its interest, the show is somewhat 
bloodless. Genteel topography predomi- 
nates, and the seamy side of life is carefully 
played down. (Though there is one ghastly 
print of the Body-Snatchers of Bethnal 
Green.) Mid-Victorian living conditions are 
shown through the distorting mirror of 
Gustave Doré, and through propaganda 
prints made for the Salvation Army. 

The organisers declare themselves quite 
overwhelmed by the amount of material 
available, and promise us further, more 
specialised exhibitions. I hope that one of 
these will deal with the history of Labour 
in the East End ; a weavers’ broadsheet hints 
at the interesting story to be told, but other- 
wise this aspect has been almost totally 
neglected. 
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I should also like to see an exhibition, 
mainly of photographs, which would help 
East Enders to appreciate all that is grand 
and characteristic in local building. The 
district possesses many good Georgian 
houses, many monumental examples of early 
industrial architecture; most important, 
there are the three churches by Nicholas 
Hawksmoor. With the exception of Daniell, 
the topographers who covered East London 
were far less skilled than the West End 
artists. Small, badly proportioned prints 
and dusty models give us little conception 
of the beauty of Hawksmoor’s churches ; it 
would be good if, instead, we were to be 
shown the photographic survey of Christ 
Church, Spitalfields, recently made by the 
Warburg Institute, which at last does justice 
to this magnificent and most original 
building. 

East End Story has its shortcomings, but 
it is an event to be warmly welcomed, 
dealing as it does with a most vital, and 


most neglected, part of London. The 
exhibition remains open until June 18. 
The arrival of the works of art from 


Munich and Vienna makes us realise, more 
than ever, how much our cultural life is 
gaining through the activities of the Arts 
Council. The show of drawings from Chats- 
worth is on a smaller scale, but will give 
most lively pleasure to all who visit it. In 
the Arts Council we now have an organisa- 
tion through which all our famous private 
collections may safely be made available 
to today’s wide public. 


The Chatsworth drawings are to visit 
Lincoln, Eastbourne, Cambridge, Aberyst- 
wyth, Nottingham and Derby. They include 
a series of Rembrandt landscapes, figures 
by Ghirlandaio, Raffaele, Rubens (among 
other giants), designs for Masques by Inigo 
Jones, Claude’s Liber Veritatis (tantalisingly 
open under glass) . . . in short, a glorious 
selection from one of the finest collections 
of drawings in the world. 
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Belated mention must be made of that 
excellent Art mewspaper, Art News and 
Review edited by Bernard Denvir. A feature 
of the paper is its comprehensive notices of 
current exhibitions in addition to first-class 
full-length articles. 

Art News and Review is published fort- 
night!y, and is on sale at most galleries, 
museums and some bookshops. 


CINEMA 


MOVIES OF THE MONTH 
Reviewed by Michacl Millis 


Ditte—-Child of Man (directed by Bjarne 
Henning-Jensen). 
The Snake Pit (directed by Anatole Litvak). 


How NARROW ARE THE DIMEN- 
sions of the average British cinema screen. 
At the local Granodeon we see the products 
of Hollywood alternating with thos: of 
Denham, Pinewood and Elstree with monot- 
onous regularity. An occasional trip up West 
brings a glimpse of a French or an Italian 
picture, sometimes, though rarely, a movie 
from Germany or Sweden. 

Since the war hardly any films from Russia 
have been shown publicly over here. Of 
the cinema of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Holland, Spain, Latin America, we know 
next to nothing. 

There is a special welcome then for Ditte- 
Child of Man, which comes to us from 
another country of which we have little film 
experience—Denmark. 

To most people Danish cinema means 
only two films—Carl Dreyer’s magnificent 
Passion of Joan of Arc and his equally 
moving Day of Wrath. 

Yet the Danish studios turn out from ten 
to a dozen feature pictures a year, as well 
as a number of documentaries. 

Ditte—Child of Man suggests that more 
of them might well get a screening over here. 

What is the special characteristic of Danish 
cinema ? It is, I think, the ability to handle 
a lofty theme without self-consciousness and 
a stern refusal to pander to the box office. 

The memory of Dreyer’s sensitive Joan 
of Arc reduces Hollywood’s grandiose 
attempt at the same theme to its true 
proportions as a tuppeny-coloured pageant. 
Day of Wrath was a plea for tolerance that 
stirred cinema audiences with a feeling of 
compassion they had not experienced since 
the days of Griffith. 

In a preface to Ditte—Child of Man, 
Martin Anderson Nex6, author of the book 
on which the film is based, describes his story 
as an account of proletarian woman. 

“ Ditte—Child of Man,” he writes, ‘“‘ has 
by her never failing care, her sufferings for 
others, merited the name mother of humanity, 
its mater dolorosa.” 


This is a big claim, yet the film almost 
succeeds in living up to it. It is not a 
perfect picture. The script is over-crammed 
with incident and too much of the sound- 
track is devoted to one of those heavenly 
choirs. But the director, Bjarne Henning- 
Jensen, has clearly put so much earnest 
endeavour into the task of transferring Ditte’s 
story to the screen that it is impossible not 
to be alternately charmed and moved by it. 

The plot has been criticised as melo- 
dramatic. So it is, but only as life itself 
is melodramatic. 

Ditte is the child, born out of wedlock, 
of a poor fisherman’s daughter and a rich 
farmer’s son. She is ill-treated by her mother 
and turned into a maid-of-all-work for her 
younger brothers and sisters. Have reports 
of cases of cruelty to children ceased to 
appear in the newspapers ? 

The mother, furious because Ditte’s grand- 
mother will not give her the money she has 
been saving for the girl until she is grown 
up, chokes the old lady to death. Is matricide 
dropped from the calendar as a crime no 
longer committed ? 

Ditte, grown to adolescence, goes to work 
on a farm where she is seduced by the son 
of its sluttish woman owner. Is even sex 
so controlled now that this situation cannot 
be duplicated in real life ? 

The film has been superbly photographed 
by Werner Jensen who has a tender lover’s 
eye for the sun- flecked fields and softly 
rounded sand-dunes of the Danish country- 
side and, angel voices apart, there is some 
delightful background music. 

The acting—from the Rembrandt-like 
portrait of old age etched by Karen Poulsen 
as the grandmother, to the fresh young 
performances of a group of child players— 
is first-rate. 

Tove Maes, who plays the adolescent 
Ditte, would hardly be allowed near a camera 
by the Charm School addicts of Denham and 
Hollywood. She has a gawky figure and a 
long, bony face that frequently looks plain 
in close-ups, but her acting glows with the 
conviction of an artist who believes 
passionately in everything she does. 

One comes away from The Snake Pit 
asking, “Why all the fuss?” Here is that 
rare thing—an American film that tackles 
a serious subject in a serious way. Yet it 
was prejudged in some quarters as if it 
were no more than a new kind of horror 
picture. 

Shocking sequences there are in this 
sombre case history of a girl gone out of 
her mind, but they do not arise out of the 
girl’s behaviour, nor that of her fellow 
patients in the mental 
hospital. The really horri- 
fying moments — spring 
from the dismal  sur- 
roundings of the hospital 
wards, the overcrowding 
and the callous behaviour 
of some of the hospital 
staff. 

Lo Louse. eps b lie 
opinion in the States to 
an awareness of these 
evils was one reason why 


the film was made. The other, of course, 
was that the director, Anatole Litvak whose 
interest in the workings of the mind had 
been roused when he made some films on 
psychiatry for the U.S. Services during the 
war, decided that here was a first-rate 
subject for the cinema. 

When he tried to interest Hollywood 
producers in the idea, most of them thought 
he was as mad as the girl in the story. It 
was months before he found one—Darryl 
Zanuck of 20th Century Fox—who was 
willing to back the picture. 

Litvak set out with two ends in view. 
He wanted to stir the conscience of the 
American public and he also wanted to turn 
out a picture which would be entertaining 
in the same way that a Dickens novel or an 
Ibsen play is entertaining. We cannot judge 
how far he has succeeded in the first, but 
in the second he has achieved his purpose 
brilliantly. 

The tracking down of the causes of the 
girl’s illness has the fascination of a good 
detective story, and Olivia de Havilland 
makes her so real that when at the end 
of the picture she steps through the doors 
of the hospital, cured, you are as pleased 
as if she were someone you knew. 


POSTBAG 


SIR 

It does seem to me that critics like Mr. 
Calder Marshall are more and more often 
coming to their work with preconceived ideas 
—ideas of what a book should be, even to 
subject-matter. rather than what has been 
intended. In the review of Elizabeth Bowen’s 
book, justice has indeed gone overboard. We 
are often told that the world has become 
difficult material for the artist ; how to find 
a way of making from this inchoate mass 
a finished work of art is the chief problem 
which faces a writer. Some have frankly 
(and one magnificently) felt it best to turn 
their backs ; others have hoped, by recording 
ephemeral political happenings, to build up 
a social background. Their failure has often 
made it seem that failure was inevitable. 
Yet, that it must be done was plain. 

Contrary to Mr. Calder Marshall’s 
suggestion, writers have seldom divorced 
the personal world from the social and 
economic world. Jane Austen certainly did 


not. For those are the worlds people live 
in. Mr. Calder Marshall separates the 
“political” world from those other 


categories, and perhaps it is useful that he 
does so, although surprising. What I 
understand by the political world, is that 
day-to-day, transitory, superficial necessity 
which clogs and “dates” a novel as slang 
does. ; 
Lord David Cecil has written that Miss 
Bowen is the first novelist to surmount the 


difficulty of making a work of art out of 


the experience of the war. Are Mr. Calder 
Marshall and some other critics flurried 
because they had intended a different kind 
of writer to be the one to do this very 
thing? Perhaps one of the political, case- 
book writers, who could have made a “real” 
Fascist out of Robert Kelway—the con- 
ventional thug, or pervert ? 

But Miss Bowen knows that charming 
people do wrong ; good intentions go astray ; 
things grow out of hand. In a moment of 
pique, or pride, or irritation, we adopt 
attitudes which commit us deeply to courses 
of action beyond our control. The more 
a man of Robert’s stubbornness is contested, 
the more deeply he is involved. At a certain 
point the temperament hardens beyond all 
creativeness, all discrimination. This, Miss 
Bowen exquisitely, and usefully, conveys. 

Readers are perhaps interested in the fact 
that Mr. Calder Marshall finds one kind of 
psychological study more fascinating than 
another; but I hope they will not be led 
into blaming Miss Bowen for not succeeding 
in what she did not attempt. 


Yours, 


ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


MAN 


Anywhere in the world 

He eats and sleeps and loves 
He has his joys, his dreams 
He sings if he is working 
Or weeps if he is sad 

He labours and he rests 

And in a word, he lives 


And so the world goes on 
And so man learns from man. 


His table, white and straight 
His bed made to his measure 
The woman whom he loves 

He learns to recognise them 
Anywhere in the world 

And in the end grows like them 
He is happy, and he lives. 


And so the world goes on 
And man succeeds to man 


But once Jet hunger grip him 
Or sleep forsake his bed 

Or love deceive him—then 
This easy-going creature 
Anywhere in the world 
With anger and clenched fists 
Defends himself, and lives 


And so the world is changed 
And so man carries on. 


CLAUDE SERNET 


Translated by C. H. Hobday. 
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Reealist Musie — 


25 Soviet Composers 


with 96 Musical Extracts and 12 Art Photographs. 
ADRIAN BOULT 


in his foreword says: 


“Mme. Moisenko’s book is a very timely attempt to bridge the gap and | 
make us aware of Russian progress during and since the war. She approaches j 
her subject on a wide scale and readers wil! enjoy her fascinating descriptions | 


Musie Lewer’s Bedside Book | 


CYRIL CLARKE | 


Ranges from Beachcomber to Shakespeare, from grave to gay, critics 

criticism, composers and composition, the musical amateur, audience 

applause, instrumentalists—these are just a few of the topics. 
anthology for your bedside. 
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PARIS — PROVENCE — MALVERN 
EDINBURGH — STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
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PARIS 


PROVENCE 


STRATFORD 
ON-AVON 


MALVERN 


EDINBURGH 


Leaving London on Wednesday, June 15th, for Seven Days. 
Programme includes a demonstration by Louis Jouvet at the Theatre 
de L’Athenee, a lecture by Charles Antonetti, and a demonstration of 
mime and a meeting with students at the Charles Dullin Theatre 
School. Meeting with members of the French Theatrical Profession. 
Back stage visits. Five theatres “ Les Mains Sales” by J. P. Sartre, the 
Jouvet and Jean Louis Barrault Seasons etc. Three Excursions. Inclu- 
sive charge £24 Os. Od. 

Further Departures with similar programmes on September 14th, 
September 21st and October 26th. THE SEPTEMBER PARTIES will 
include special arrangements for those interested in Architecture and 
the Visual Arts. 


Departure from London, 29th July—Seven days at Avignon— Visits 
to the Roman Theatres—Cost including Travel, Accommodation, 
Meals, Excursions—£22 10s. Od. Optional extension to the Mediter- 
ranean Coast, (Cassis or Les Leques), seven days about £8 8s. Od. 


Shakespeare Holiday Courses at Westham House, Barford—Seven 
days—Four plays at the Memorial Theatre, Lectures and Discussions. 
24th June to Ist July. 2nd July to 9th July. Cost £8 8s. Od. per week. 


Holiday Courses at the Malvern Festival. Six Theatre Visits—Lectures 
and Practical Classes on General Theatre Subjects, Production for 
Amateurs and Schools, Stagecraft, Playmaking, Mime, Arena 
Production. 

Four weeks, commencing 8th August, 14th August, 21st August, 28th 
August. Cost £8 8s. Od. per week. (Two weeks £14 14s. Od.). 


Third International Festival of Music and Drama. Accommodation 
at Hostels, Private Hotels and Apartments—Club Membership. Cost 
excluding Theatre and Concert tickets from £5 5s. per week. 

Three weeks, commencing 20th August, 27th August, 3rd September. 


Travel not included in British Tours. 


APPLY FOR FULL DETAILS FROM 


THE ORGANISER 


THEATRE HOLIDAY PLAN 
77 Dean Street, London, W.1 
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